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Here | Sit 
by Shirley Morgenthaler 


The Enterprise of Learning 


at makes a Lutheran university? Better yet, what 
makes a Lutheran university truly Lutheran? What 
makes Concordia University Chicago any different 
from other private universities in the surrounding area, or 
from the system of public universities scattered across the state? 
What makes us any different from universities larger than us? 
Smaller than us? In another country? Halfway around the world? 
What makes us different? Our grounding in Lutheran theology. 
Our cadre of Lutheran professors serving as Ministers of the 
Gospel. These ministers serve across the university, not only in 
the expected places such as the theology and music departments 
or the Lutheran Teacher Education program and other ministry- 
based programs. These ministers can be found in each of the five 
colleges of the university, from business to teacher education, 
from graduate school to the college of innovation or the college 
of arts and sciences. We are everywhere. But we are not alone. 
We are surrounded by a virtual army of professors, all with 
their strong commitments to Lutheran higher education and 
to modeling an ethical and spiritually grounded worldview and 
teaching perspective. We are strong and getting stronger. 

The articles and authors we present to you in this issue seem, 
upon reflection, to be centered around a worldview perspective, 
a perspective that can only help us grow and cause us to deepen 
our understanding of the Lutheran university in general and of 
this university in particular. 

Ardelle Pate and Joy Mullaney present a thought-provoking 
look at the soul of the university. It’s that soul that makes us 
Christian. It’s that soul that makes us Lutheran. ‘Their analysis of 
the soul and of its health in the university is one you will want 
to ponder. Claudia Santin and Kathryn Hollywood examine 
the perspectives of the development of ethical business leaders 
in the undergraduate and graduate programs of the College of 
Business. As you read their thoughtful analysis, you will begin to 
appreciate the challenges of the university throughout its many 
programs. 

Glenn Schlichting presents another ethical perspective in 
his article on efficacy in the schools. This leadership challenge 
is more similar to than different from the challenge discussed 
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by Santin and Hollywood. From yet another perspective, Kimberly Sekulich 
discusses building assessment frameworks in classrooms and in schools. Her 
presentation of curriculum-and-assessment is as virtually one word and one 
concept, to be considered together by principals and program leaders throughout 
the schooling enterprise in this nation and across the globe. 

Leadership also can be, and is, found in the classroom as teachers lead the 
learning of young children, elementary students, middle-school students, high- 
school students and beyond. For teachers to lead learning at any level, their first 
task is to understand the process of learning within the learners he or she is 
teaching. I move from editor to author in an article on change and learning. 
All learning produces change. It is how teachers understand and support that 
change that matters. Understanding the change that learning brings has been a 
topic of study over the decades at CUC. In a visit from the past, J.E. Potzger 
gives us an in-depth view of the learning process. His perspective is thoughtful 
and thorough. What is most interesting about his article is that it was originally 
published 90 years ago in the Lutheran School Journal, the precursor to our 
Lutheran Education Journal. This look back in time brings with it an appreciation 
of the perspectives of the past. While some things have changed, many things 
have stayed the same. 

Being in the teaching and learning business is, of itself, not enough. It 
has never been enough. The leaders and professors of this institution from its 
beginnings as the Addison Evangelical Lutheran Teachers Seminary with a 
single focus on Lutheran schools to its multiplicity now as Concordia University 
Chicago have always known and modeled that teaching and learning are not 
enough. It is how that enterprise is carried out that matters. The soul matters. 
Ethics matters. Efficacy and self-confidence matter. Assessment of teaching and 
learning matters. Learning itself matters. 

Concordia University Chicago is different. It has always been different. That 
difference comes from attention to both kingdoms of the world. The kingdom 
of the spiritual and the kingdom of the public. Those may not be the words and 
phrases used by Martin Luther when he coined the concept of the Two Kingdoms, 
but they are the essence of that concept. We stand with a foot in the world and 
a foot in the kingdom of God. We are ministers, spiritual representatives of our 
God, who also study and teach, on a daily basis, the nitty-gritty. 

Once upon a time, and for more than a century, our focus was on Lutheran 
Teacher Education. That wasn’t a fairy-tale time. It was an important reality. 
Now our reality has changed. We are five colleges within one university. Our 
full-time faculty has more than doubled over the past three decades. We offer 
programs at all levels of university learning. Undergraduate, master, and doctoral 
students alike come to learn and to grow. We welcome students from across the 
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globe. More than 1,000 of our students come from countries outside our borders 
and outside our hemisphere. What a beautiful picture of the Kingdom of God! 
What an interesting challenge of learning, teaching, and Christ-like relationships! 
I like to think that heaven will look more similar to, than different from. the faces 
I see in my classes and in my mentoring of doctoral students. 

With this issue, we welcome an Assistant Editor to this journal of learning 
and teaching. Dr. Dan Gard, our president and journal publisher, has appointed 
Dr. Kimberly Lavado to this position. Her experience in Lutheran schools as 
both teacher and principal make her well qualified to take on the role of assistant 
editor. Together we will continue the task of gathering the best thinking of our 
faculty as well as our doctoral students. This gathering of thinking, of learning, 
of research and analysis is not that different from the gathering of ideas begun by 
Dr. Johann Wilhelm Christof Lindemann, our first president, in the first volume 
of this journal 155 years ago. Welcome to the gathering of ideas in this issue. LEJ 
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Re-establishing the Lutheran 
Soul in Higher Education: 
A 21* Century Model 


By Ardelle Pate and Joy Mullaney 


p | The decades leading into the 21* century and the beginning portion of 
the 2000s have been identified by the phrase ‘postmodern era,’ a time 
period that has caused disruption for Christian colleges and universities. 

Marked by a society that sought to find spiritual value in creativity, uniqueness, 

authenticity, imagination, feeling, and intuition, the postmodern era has been 

characterized as embracing broad skepticism, subjectivism, or relativism as well as 

a general suspicion of reason (Britannica, 2018). The thinkers and movers of this 

postmodern culture held renewed attention to the marginalized and skepticism 

toward traditional beliefs of knowledge, truth, and reason, claiming that truth was 

a ploy by privileged groups to control others (Crouch, 2000). At the Christian 

college or university, Jesus Christ is the truth and the way: “Jesus answered, “7 

am the way and the truth and the life. No one comes to the Father except through 

me.” (John 14:6, New International Version) and to some postmodernists, this 
was countercultural. 

Like at other universities, challenges at a Christian college are abundant and 
sometimes appear to outweigh strengths. With the cost of higher education rising, 
Christian universities have been forced to make decisions about sustainability 
and viability. Some individuals have indicated the traditional Christian school is 
no longer sustainable, but research suggests something more. Even though the 
postmodernist thinkers saw Christian higher education losing ground, others 
noted its slow, but steady, momentum toward a sustainable future. Benne (2017) 
observed a strong effort of Christian colleges and universities to attract students 
outside their denomination and suggested that Christian schools look to offering 
a distinctive niche in the educational marketed by a strong Christian identity. 
One question takes center stage: Does a Christian college lose its soul by finding 
its niche in society? This article seeks to examine the literature surrounding 
sustainability and viability of Christian colleges. It focuses specifically on 
Lutheran colleges and universities who are analyzing the current challenges of 
their institutions. It is the intent of the researchers to bring to light struggles 
of other national Christian higher education institutions and offer suggestions 
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to those in Lutheran higher education concerning a plan that will sustain the 
college or university in the years to come. 

In 2016, the Oxford dictionary chose “post-truth” as the word of the 
year. Gibbons (2018) wrote, “Modernism had been ultimately founded on a 
utopianism that upheld certain universal truths, but postmodernism rejected and 
deconstructed the notion of truth altogether. The prefix “post” reflects a lingering 
postmodernist distrust, while “truth” remains an important touchstone” (para. 
6). It is here that Christians can see a glimmer of hope for the future and stand 
poised to demonstrate what that truth means for Lutheran higher education for 
the coming decades. 

The phrase “soul of the university” has been the focus of research and a 
topic of discussion, and it has especially come to light as a result of Clark Kerr’s 
(2001) use of the term muttiversity. In 1963, Kerr forecasted the advancing 
change of the university to that of a knowledge factory. While he insisted that 
a university would have one soul, he believed the new multiversity would have 
many souls, even though, he contended, some were debatably less deserving of 
salvation (Kerr, 2001). Innovation did come to Christian universities who faced 
cultural changes and for a moment, the Christian universities benefited. Many 
recognized that the Christian heritage of their institutions was giving way to the 
postmodern concept of truth, believing that research redefined what truth was. 
This contrasted with the Christian university stance of a university with a single 
soul that gave it coherent unity that “pertained to the overall vision of knowledge 
and its relationship to God” (Glanzer, 2017, p. 28). To stay afloat amid the 
chaotic, cultural voices and challenges of the world, the Christian university 
felt outside pressure. Kerr saw the multiversity as intent on generating research 
that was positioned at the heart of complex national systems of innovation (Dill 
& van Vught, 2010). Stated one university president (who lamented some of 
the changes on campus wrought by the social and economic pressures over the 
increased danger of conflicting interests between the pursuit of knowledge and 
its commercialization at his university turned multiversity), “many feel we must 
seek to hold fast the values and ethos of a ‘true university rather than those of a 
multiversity...but the trick will be how to pursue both of these competing goods 
simultaneously” (Wagner, 2007, para. 9). 

Kerr’s vision of the multiversity became reality, with even college presidents 
recognizing the shift to the multiversity. Wagner (2007) saw his university 
turn into a multiversity “with a diminished concentration on educating 
undergraduates as the core mission of universities, with a concomitant rise in 
specialization and fragmentation of learning” (para. 6). Supporters of Christian 
colleges and universities began arguing for the restoration of the soul of the 
university, researching multiple facets of Christian higher education, delving into 
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such aspects as the quest for purpose and meaningful life; the pursuit of Christian 
and moral identity; and the contemporary meaning of faith and scholarship 
(Davignon, Glanzer, & Rine, 2013). Glanzer, Alleman, and Ream (2017) stated 
the university’s soul not only relates to its central identity in regard to its ultimate 
moral ideals and the most fundamental identity-- the story of Jesus Christ, 
but also connects to the pursuit of academic coherence and excellence without 
idolatry (p. 321). They explored what it meant for the soul of the university to 
be saved in terms of sustainability and examined what the ramifications and 
challenges of the loss of soul entailed. 

While the ramifications of the loss of the university’s soul are many, the 
most basic threat occurs as Christian educators lose their way when chaotic, 
cultural changes occur, putting pressure on many to change with the times. The 
postmodern era has not always offered Christians an equal voice without criticism. 
Because the postmodern era has aimed to discredit the universal story that binds 
humankind, it deconstructs all attempts to build religious belief and states that 
truth is constructed internally (Fennema, 2010). For some Christians, sustaining 
the academic institution of higher learning has never been more difficult. Some 
Christians believe that we have lost our way of truly showing reverence to 
God with our minds, desires, and actions in the past decades. Many Christian 
universities question the necessity of a single denominational belief while others 
are slowly being fragmented into their own silos with their own unique identities, 
narratives, and purposes (Glanzer, 2017). Likewise, the ramifications of the loss 
of the soul in Lutheran colleges and universities have been echoed in Christian 
higher education (Benne, 2001; Benne, 2017; Brink, 2018; Henry & Beaty, 
2006; Lewis, 2006; Marsden, 1996). The good news is that many Lutheran 
institutions of higher education are looking toward a sustainable future. 

Sustainability in Christian education refers to the uncompromising struggle 
to provide for the current and future needs of the university student: the 
undergraduate, graduate, and postgraduate. While growth relies on economic 
development, in the Christian setting it also relies on the current generation’s 
vigilance in balancing a healthy learning environment with one that intertwines 
an awareness of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, thus living our identity. According 
to Reynolds and Wallace (2016), the “institution’s identity generally refers to 
the mission statement, values, norms, and ethos of the institution” (p. 108) 
in response to changing social attitudes in a post-Christian world. Likewise, 
Simmons (2016) found liberal arts education to be the best education to prepare 
students for sustainability leadership in the coming decades of this century. 
He went on to say that educators must foster a realistic but open and hopeful 
attitude toward the future and the systemic changes they are all facing. To some 
organizations, sustainability means merely staying in business while to others, it is 
a richer concept going beyond existence, ascribing such adjectives to the vibrancy 
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of the organization as “alive, fresh, vital, evolving, diverse, and dynamic” (Stone, 
2010, p. 34). 

To understand sustainability theory as it relates to whole-system capacity 
building on an ongoing basis, one can first look at Fullan (2005), who expanded 
upon the nature of sustainability and strategies to promote it and addressed the 
problem of transforming systems in education through the ultimate adaptive 
change to current operational systems. The author explained, “Sustainability is 
an adaptive challenge par excellence” (p. 14). Christian colleges and universities 
can envision Fullan’s elements of sustainability in relation to education. These 
would include five elements: 

e Focusing on renewing and sustaining a Christian mission, vision, and 
moral purpose and strengthening the Lutheran voice of the university 


e Analyzing strengths and challenges of the current institution 


e Integrating the voice of Lutheran identity through leadership from all 
constituents of the higher learning community to enact 
necessary change 


e ‘Training faculty for cyclical, constant evaluation of deep learning and 
innovation in response to the diversified needs of the world today 


e Hosting conversations and supporting lateral and vertical capacity 
building, with relationship building through local, national, and 
global communities. (Fullan, 2005) 


In sustainable Christian schools, themes or key elements will be present. 
There will be a commitment from all stakeholders to their moral purpose or 
mission; the commitment to foundational truths grounded in Christianity (the 
Gospel) will be obvious. Players in leadership roles at all levels will act, talk, and 
model the moral purpose in words and deeds. A commitment to change through 
strategic planning and development, all in a proactive manner, will be evident 
as leaders - through open communication - will address threats, barriers, and 
vision through systems thinking and a governance structure that works. Viable 
Christian schools will support and commit to quality in terms of curriculum, 
instruction, assessment, human resources, and a breadth of programming. Christ- 
centered universities will respond to the needs of the academic community, and 
with intentional outreach, remain sustainable. 

The first element of sustainability, the focus on mission and moral purpose 
of the university, will be seen through the lenses of all stakeholders. From 
leadership to instructors, from staff to students and all other constituents, the 
mission or moral purpose will be present. What is the moral purpose of the 
Lutheran higher education institution? All should know. Leaders might consider 
taking the pulse of the academic community through survey-data collection to 
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evaluate the knowledge and application of mission. 

The second element lies with analyzing strengths and challenges of the 
current institution. Rogalski (2003) stated, “A broadly-participatory grass- 
roots planning process assists schools in many directions” (p. 279). Christian 
universities may consider starting with a schedule of analysis of each program, 
the future of facilities, budgeting processes, and planning for future tuition 
increases. A healthy school will implement a strategic-planning process with 
clear, measurable objectives that grow out of the compelling mission, with built- 
in accountability. 

The third element centers on the integration of the voice of the Lutheran 
identity leadership from all constituents of the higher learning community. 
Schmidt (2017) reminds us that the work of Christians and non-Christians in 
their vocations is of great value to others. God has chosen human activities to 
serve the needs of the world; God is hidden divinely in the work of mankind. 
At the university, leaders remember that their work or vocation is the work 
of moving students forward into their calling or their vocations, to prepare 
them to serve worldwide needs. Service and stewardship are imperative at the 
Lutheran university. 

The fourth element involves training faculty for cyclical, constant evaluation 
of deep learning and innovation in response to the diversified needs of the world 
today. As our world continues to change, Lutheran universities must continue 
to adapt. Internationally, the world is interdependent. Businesses target local, 
national, and global markets. Global immigration grows the population of 
America (Rietschel, 2000). Christian missions integrate internationally. It is 
necessary for universities to transcend national boundaries through cross-cultural 
relationships in order to immerse themselves into the global society. Cyclical 
energy applied to continual program evaluation and adjustment may offer a 
unique entrance for people who lack connection to Christianity. 

The fifth element involves hosting conversations and support for lateral and 
vertical capacity building, and building relationships through local, national, and 
global community networks. It is important to continue to grow as a university 
and to build capacity through faculty and administration. As professors learn 
from each other through professional development, conferences, and continuing 
education laterally, it is equally important to build capacity vertically through 
higher-level accountability systems such as accreditation. 

Research underlines a growing awareness of the necessary changes that will 
sustain the Christian university and the work that has begun. First, it is important 
to note that Christian universities have now emerged from the turbulent 
postmodern era that separated and criticized Christians. They recognize that the 
freedom of religion and Christian voice is more evident than in past decades. 
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Rising from a once-fragmented model, they are asserting the true faith of one 
body. Christians now have a strong voice in many circles. Because Christians affirm 
God with an equal voice with other “conversations” in the global community, 
they can concentrate on weaving faith and spirituality into one inclusive voice 
within academic discourse (Fennema, 2010). Second, there is a growing interest 
in attending a Christian-focused university (Davignon, Glanzer, & Rine, 2013) 
as well as the growing interest of fostering spiritual growth among the college- 
student population (Astin et al., 2011). Henry and Beaty (2006) place major 
emphasis on the central importance of the faith in Jesus Christ and the learning 
of the intellectual community in the Christian university. This reflects the soul 
of the university. Finally, Christian parents, families, and extended families of the 
community support the Christian-campus decision for higher learning, and the 
children of these groups are in concurrence. 

This all comes back to the sustainability of the Lutheran university. To 
sustain the Lutheran university and affirm the future, steps taken must be 
reinforced. To begin with, as the world exits the postmodern era and enters into 
a new, still-yet undefined era, Christians must lead with courage, continuing 
to follow the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which needs to be evident in all courses, 
traditional, blended, and fully online. One theoretical approach that began 
with postmodernism and continues today is constructivism. As constructivism 
is student-centered learning (or learner-centered), constructivism aligns with 
Christ-centered education because it is anchored in learning that is both 
interactive and relational. Equally important as leading with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a strong Lutheran leadership voice that must be evident in every aspect 
of teaching and learning. Even as some have suggested that schools de-emphasize 
the Lutheran aspect and rather emphasize a school as Christian, many do not see 
the flaw of this reasoning. With this type of marketing comes with the danger 
of marketing a non-denominational, generic brand of Christianity that may be 
misleading, especially in higher education (Moulds, 2003). Lutheran education 
that deliberately communicates the Biblical and historical context will bring 
insights into the Gospel that provide understandings rooted in sola gratia, sola 
fide, and sola scriptura. While this does not mean preaching and indoctrinating, it 
does mean that ethical and moral applications should be guided by an instructor 
whose stance is clearly Lutheran. Most importantly, all Lutherans must recognize 
their calling and vocation in this new era as stated in Matt. 28:19, NIV (Therefore 
go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit). Humbly following Christ is modeling 
faith and godliness with our lives (Phil. 3:17, NIV) by building relationships 
with others. 

As Lutheran instructors, we do not want to live in the past. Encouraging 
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diversity within the Lutheran higher learning campus, the experience of a 
Christian campus reliably predicts spiritual growth among students of color by 
encouraging their sense of belonging, thus resulting in an overall satisfaction 
with the university (Paredes-Collins, 2014 in Otto & Harrington, 2016). 
‘This attention to students of color is an important component of the ongoing 
attention to sustainability. 

Finally, disruptive innovation cannot unhinge a Christ-led educational 
system unless it alters the Christian educators’ way of teaching. To allow 
technology, for instance, to change the very premise of how we view relationships 
would go against the very core of Lutheran education. Christensen and Eyring 
((Otto & Harrington, 2016)) suggest a cautionary measure to universities 
who wish to survive the disruptive challenges of today. They state that higher 
learning must recognize and honor its strengths while innovating with optimism. 
This includes virtual models of learning for both undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Online Lutheran educators need to create both a telepresence and online 
presence within the virtual world. By infusing a Lutheran identity into the online 
class, reiterating the mission, vision, and core values of the college or university, 
Lutherans can shape a Lutheran identity that can build relationships that help 
students engage and understand the world beyond our campuses and classrooms, 
as well as demonstrate how our vocation as academics can shape the inquiry and 
ethics that drive our scholarly activities. “Whatever you have learned or received 
or heard from me—put it into practice. And the God of peace will be with you” 
(Phil. 4-9, New International Version). Christ-centered academic integrity is a 
moral code that extends far beyond the classroom and the student; it begins with 
the instructor’s intent to be true to the mission and vision initially presented. 

We are hopeful because we are living in an advantageous time. We cannot 
force all the participants of the university system to have soul. That was never the 
intent. Simmons, who has written extensively about faith and learning in higher 
education, said that Christians must cultivate a coordinated ethical vision that 
weaves common threads from diverse cultures into the current global community 
of which the university is a member. As he indicated, Lutherans are not Calvinist 
under God’s sovereignty or reformists who are in radical discipleship. Instead, we 
are with the world, free to take seriously the kingdoms of God (Simmons, 2010). 
The Christian task of higher education is not to impose on the world, but to 
study the world and then bring the world into dialogue with the Christian vision 
of redemption and grace (Simmons, 2010). LEJ 
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Cultivating Ethical Business Leaders: 
Building on the Lutheran 


Liberal-Arts Tradition 
By Claudia Santin and Kathryn Hollywood 


Introduction 
p | The role of ethics and social responsibility as part of a business or 
leadership curriculum is widely discussed, especially how these two 
concepts relate to decision making in the global context of business. 
Santin and Bucchi (2016) discussed the importance of embedding ethics 
and social responsibility in Concordia University Chicagos (CUC) MBA 
curriculum. Their investigation supported a comprehensive MBA program 
review that was undertaken in 2014. This review indicated that a more 
robust focus on developing business leaders who think and act ethically was 
needed. This robust focus is aligned with the CUC business programs’ goal 
to cultivate leaders who engage in thoughtful inquiry and promote socially 
responsible business practice grounded in Christian faith (About the College of 
Business, 2018). 

This business-program goal is aligned with Lutheran teaching of the two 
kingdoms. Brubaker (2003) cited Jodock (1999) “Although the characteristics 
ofa college related to the Lutheran tradition are not themselves distinctive, their 
grounding is (para. 13). Brubaker continued by noting that “characteristic of 
serving the community and educating its leaders is grounded in the Lutheran 
teaching of the “two kingdoms” or “two governances” (para.13). According to 
Brubaker, interpreting Jodock, “the first governance is rooted in the Gospel 
(God’s mercy and forgiveness) and the goal is personal reconciliation” (para. 13). 
The goal of the second governance is “to bring order and justice to the world” 
(para.13). Lutheran higher education is focused primarily on the second 
governance. Jodock (1999, as cited in Brubaker, 2003) noted, “Its [college 
education] purpose is to enable young men and women to discern what makes 
for justice and what preserves and enhances human dignity” (para.13). The 
CUC business program embraces this focus as its ideal, dovetailing the liberal 
arts curriculum with its business curriculum. This interwoven curriculum 
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highlights community, social responsibility, the common good, vocation, and 
purpose beyond self-interest and self-promotion. 


Background 

An added value of the business program at Concordia University Chicago, 
steeped in the rich tradition of a Christ-centered, liberal-arts education, is the 
combination of globally recognized, U.S. liberal-arts learning with the rich 
Lutheran education tradition. This tradition invites students to question how 
they will contribute to the common good and enrich those whom they will 
serve through their chosen vocation. Luther emphasized that one is called 
to live his or her life in relationship to others. Christenson (2011) asked not 
whether you are doing something religious, but whether you are serving the 
needs of your neighbor. Thus, it is the responsibility of the College of Business 
(CoB) to craft a curriculum that is the best combination of the liberal arts, with 
ethical business practice to promote the development of a service mindset. 

To assess the effectiveness of the CoB curriculum business programs, 
in the fall of 2014, the CoB began the MBA program review process. One 
component of this review was a survey of MBA alumni (CoB MBA survey, 
2015, February 18). One question in the survey focused on the role of ethics 
and social responsibility within the curriculum, and asked students if they 
were satisfied with their exposure to ethics and social responsibility within 
their program of study. Overall, graduates reported they were pleased with the 
attention to the subject of ethics within their program. Students commented 
that the CoB could provide even more discussion and inclusion of the role 
of ethics in business and the need for students becoming socially-responsible 
business leaders. One of the comments that captured faculty members’ 
attention and prompted further discussion was, “I thought the course in ethics 
was excellent, as it gave me perspective on ethical decision making. I would 
have liked to discuss ethics in all of my courses as it touches everything leaders 
do...” This particular comment and other feedback gained from the survey, 
coupled with the research literature, provided strong evidence for revising the 
MBA curriculum. The faculty will begin the second, three-year cycle of MBA 
program review in January 2019. 

In 2017, another feedback opportunity was initiated. The Dean of the CoB 
invited students to join the newly formed Dean’s Student Advisory Committee 
(DSAC). The purpose of this committee is to provide a forum for students 
to share ideas and feedback regarding curriculum and their co-curricular 
experience. Students are encouraged to ask big questions as they seek their 
own vocations within the world of business. The students meet with the Dean 
during the academic year. Feedback obtained becomes part of the continuous 
improvement process and contributes to the comprehensive program review 
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agenda. Throughout 2017 and 2018, much discussion in DSAC focused on 
the undergraduate curriculum as the program review process was scheduled to 
begin spring 2018. Students were asked to consider what new majors should 
be considered; what courses were the most popular and why; what knowledge 
and skills they wanted to learn; and what business concepts they felt were 
most compelling and what were the strengths of the program. Essentially, the 
students are encouraged, as Luther stressed, to question the status quo! 

Students suggested that their business and liberal-arts learning should 
be woven together to prepare them for their life of social contribution, 
personal growth, and professional fulfillment. Students felt that they needed 
to be prepared to handle “big decisions” that impacted them and others when 
they graduated and entered the workforce. They spoke about how they grew 
intellectually, emotionally, and even spiritually during their four years. They 
discussed how they wanted their learning to be interconnected and that 
they wanted faculty to help them make these connections, especially as they 
questioned how to making the “right” decisions. They wanted to examine 
the big questions of “why?”. For instance, one student asked, “Why did the 
misconduct at Enron, Tyco, Quest, Arthur Andersen, and WorldCom happen? 
Shouldn't we be discussing how people allowed unethical practices...?” This 
process of inquiry aligns with one of the core elements of Lutheran higher 
education regarding developing the capacity to question without censure so 
that service and care for others is linked to thoughtful inquiry. The CoB sent 
out a follow up alumni survey in late 2018. Feedback is still being analyzed and 
will add to knowledge gained from the 2015 survey and the DSAC meetings, 
and from input gained from the CoB’s Business Advisory Committee (BAC). 
As stated previously, the CoB has the responsibility to develop and provide a 
curriculum of study that is an effective blend of the liberal arts, ethical business 
practices, and the Lutheran higher education tradition. Gaining feedback from 
stakeholders is essential in this process. 


Discussion 

CUC’s CoB requires students to take classes such as accounting, finance, 
marketing, ethics, and economics because students need to be competent in 
these subjects to succeed in the world of business. How might students weave 
together the knowledge gained in these subjects so they learn how to more 
ethically serve society and develop a more Christ-like character? de los Reyes, 
Kim, and Weaver (2017) claimed, “business schools and universities have an 
indispensable role to play in helping to fulfill the objective of the business ethics 
course” (p. 331). They pose the question regarding not only what to teach in 
a business ethics course but to do so whether “inside or outside conventional 
classrooms” (p. 333) and potentially across curriculum and co-curricular 
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activities. Business employers support the need for a college degree (AAC&U, 
2018), which crosses disciplines as the most effective preparation for long-term 
career success. Among the desired skills are oral and written communication 
ability, critical thinking, and ethical judgment. In a joint statement made by 
AAC&U and AAUP (Bauer-Wolf, 2018), the benefit of a liberal education 
was heralded, “The disciplines of the liberal arts...are exemplary...they foster 
intellectual curiosity about questions that will never be definitively settled - 
questions about justice, about community...” (para.11). Despite controversy 
regarding the value of a liberal arts education, employers and society realize 
that value. 

The recent decades of controversy regarding ethical breaches within 
business provided even further support for embedding ethics throughout 
the curriculum. The media have highlighted the negative challenges and 
dilemmas surrounding business ethics. While most companies handle their 
social responsibility with an uncompromising sense of professionalism, some 
companies do not. It is common knowledge that acting ethically is important 
and that business leaders have a societal responsibility to promote the common 
good. In order to remain competitive, many companies “continue to seek the 
help of business schools in redefining what it means to be socially responsible, 
and teaching students to have a socially responsible mindset with decision- 
making skills that look beyond short-term benefits” (Vallario, 2010, p. 52). 
Many organizations and companies are realizing the financial and public 
relations value of creating and promoting an ethical workplace. 

Christensen, Peirce, Hartman, Hoffman, and Carrier (2007) noted that 
researchers and administrators debate the role of teaching such subjects as 
ethics, social responsibility, and corporate sustainability as part of a program 
of study. ten Have (2015) emphasized, “If teaching ethics merely enhances 
their knowledge and skills, but lacks any impact on their later professional 
behavior and decisions, it fails to achieve its main goal” (p. 176). Perhaps the 
answer lies in how ethics is taught. According to AACSB (2004), “Although 
ethics education is vital, it is unrealistic to expect that it can, with a single 
stroke, negate the likelihood of management wrongdoing” (p. 13). When 
restricted to only one course, the importance of ethics and social responsibility 
loses impact. If not in a business program of study, where should ethics and 
social responsibility in business be taught? Business colleges are the learning 
environments for individuals to ascend into leadership positions to hone 
their business and leadership skills. Therefore, by strengthening the ethical 
component of each course within the curriculum, building upon students’ 
liberal-arts foundation, future leaders would be exposed to multiple lenses of 
ethical, socially responsible decision-making. This approach may increase the 
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potential for creating an ethical-leader mindset. The ethical mindset is catalytic 

to creating an ethical workplace where ethical decision-making is the norm. 
The onus of responsibility of creating an ethical organization falls on the 

shoulders of its leaders. According to the Ethics Resource Center’s 2018 Global 

Business Ethics Survey, when organizations prioritize integrity, employees are: 
e Less likely to feel pressure to violate ethics standards; 


e Less likely to observe misconduct; 
e More likely to report misconduct they observe; and, 
e Less likely to experience retaliation for reporting. 


‘The strength of a company’s ethical culture influences workplace conduct. 
This report sends a mandate to leaders to be committed to a high standard of 
integrity and ethical decision-making. 

The 2018 Edelman Trust Barometer, which measures trust in government, 
media, businesses and NGOs, showed strong levels of employee trust that 
their employers do what is right, with a global average of 72%. This show 
of faith comes with new expectations; building trust (69%) is now the No. 
1 job for CEOs, surpassing producing high-quality products and services 
(68%). Promoting ethical practice can mean the difference between sustainable 
organizational growth and an unstable, unhealthy, and unproductive 
work environment. 

There are various theories related to ethical decision-making and behavior 
within organizations; i.e., legitimacy theory, theory of planned behavior, and 
stakeholder theory. There are corporate codes of ethics which have gained favor 
(Stohl, Stohl, & Popova, 2009). There is literature promoting the creation of 
ethical workplace climates and cultures (Wulfson, 1998). However, what appears 
to be lacking is practical knowledge on how to create business curricula that 
encompass these concepts and model to students how to apply their knowledge 
with effective skills and a comprehensive ethical mindset. Educators question 
if students know what is the most effective way to create management systems 
to promote ethical and socially responsible behavior within organizations. 
Perhaps a good starting place is assisting students to understand how to 
embed ethical and socially responsible decision-making in their daily practice 
and then to infuse this decision-making process into the very fiber of their 
organization's culture. 

A 2008 survey by the Aspen Institute surveyed MBA students in 15 
programs over the course of five years about their attitudes toward the 
relationship between business and society. The results showed an increase over 
these five years in students’ desires to have their careers make a contribution 
to society. In addition, the results also indicated a decrease in the belief that a 
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person’s primary contribution and responsibility was shareholder value. This 
survey also revealed that most MBA programs struggled to understand how to 
prepare future ethical leaders. 

Business educators question how to make ethical behavior a part of a 
leaders DNA. Can this behavior be instilled with one course, one lecture? 
Building ethical, socially responsible leaders who create ethical and socially 
responsible organizational cultures is not a one-stop proposition. Simply 
teaching students the business common body of knowledge is an insufficient 
approach. Preparing socially responsible business leaders requires that ethics 
and corporate responsibility be woven throughout the students’ program 
of study. This approach is keenly aligned to the core principles of Lutheran 
higher education. 

The discussion of ethics can no longer be U.S. centric, but should have 
a global perspective integrated in all business courses (Trevino & Nelson, 
2011). As part of the program review process, the faculty members engaged 
in “thoughtful inquiry.” They asked, “What should faculty be doing to embed 
ethical and socially-responsible decision making into students’ worldview?” 
Faculty explored, “How does the CoB curriculum prepare students to understand 
the impact of their actions in an increasingly globally-interconnected world?” 
How does the curriculum speak to the mission of the College? The Mission of 
the College of Business (Concordia University Chicago, 2018) is: 

To develop ethical leaders who think critically, communicate 
effectively, and promote socially responsible business practice that is 
grounded in Christian faith, and is innovative, and entrepreneurial 
in spirit. We strive to prepare students who positively impact the 
global society they serve through an academically rigorous and 
relevant business education. 

After much discussion, and deepening of the dialogue regarding the 
current content and focus of the MBA program, the graduate faculty decided 
that the MBA curriculum did not emphasize a worldview of ethics and social 
responsibility. The curriculum was therefore revised and effectively aligned to 
the College’s mission, and also to its value statement: 

As part of a university that values Christian faith, the individual, 

excellence, integrity, and service, the College of Business values 
our Lutheran heritage of teaching excellence, leading by serving, 
innovative and entrepreneurial thinking, ethical decision making, 
intellectual and individual diversity and sustaining a dynamic 
curriculum based on the needs of our students, community, 


and stakeholders. 
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The alignment of the mission and the value statement with the program 
goals and outcomes also fulfilled the objectives of the CoB’s Strategic Plan. 
The Strategic Plan includes developing a framework to evaluate ethical issues 
in business, and initiating innovative programs that support the College’s 
globalization efforts, and the internationalization of the student body. 

Ryan and Bisson (2011) emphasized that “strategic goals and objectives 
must be first identified within the curricula” (p. 46). Citing Felton and 
Sims (2005), Ryan and Bisson highlighted goals when teaching business 
ethics, stating: 

1. Assist students in the formation of their personal values and 

moral ideas, 

2. Introduce them to the broad range of moral problems facing their 

society and world, 

3. Provide them contact with important ethical theories and moral 

traditions, and 

4. Give them the opportunity to wrestle with problems of applied 

business ethics, whether personal or professional. (p. 388) 

A curriculum that exposes students to business ethics should help them 
understand that all business decisions involve ethical decision-making. Students 
must come to understand how their own biases and cultural perspective 
influence their decisions and, in turn, the greater society. 

The CoB faculty (fulltime and part time) who are revising the 
undergraduate core curriculum are aligning it to Accreditation Council for 
Business Schools and Programs (ACBSP) standards and ensuring that the 
curriculum adds the Common Professional Components (CPCs), which help 
ensure that business programs understand and address the interdisciplinary 
nature of business. One of the Common Professional Components is Business 
Ethics. According to Cripps, Clark, and Oedekoven (2011), “The explanation 
of the CPC process incorporates the need to integrate functional areas of 
business with the business environment, the technical skills of the business 
employees...within an ethical context” (p. 2). The faculty who are designing 
the undergraduate curriculum believe that Felton and Sims? (as cited in Ryan 
& Bisson, 2011) goals and objectives for teaching business ethics which were 
used for the creation of the new MBA program, apply to the undergraduate 
core-curriculum revision. Further, the faculty added a fifth goal (also added 
to the MBA during the revision process): Shift the students from the narrow 
view of business purpose (maximizing value for shareholders) to a broader, 
innovative view that is also socially responsible. The faculty agreed that a 
strong emphasis should be placed on the program’s second goal as it related to 
introducing students to a broad range of moral problems facing their society 
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and the world. With the internationalization of the CoB student body, there 
needs to be more significant focus on discussing ethics and social responsibility 
in a global context. Faculty also wanted the opportunity to create and innovate, 
testing approaches to teaching ethics within the different courses. The faculty 
identified the creation of a more ethically integrated curriculum of study as the 
end goal. 


Implications and Conclusion 

Theimplications, from this review, are that Lutheran business schools should 
continue to examine not only how they teach ethics and social responsibility, 
but also how they prepare students to critically assess and evaluate what they 
learn. Course learning involves developing the ability and capacity to question 
business practice in a global and ethical context. Learning how to recognize 
and resolve ethical issues, which are elements of every business decision, is 
a first step for students in making informed and socially responsible choices 
and decisions based on the tenets learned in their undergraduate and graduate 
experiences. The primary lesson learned from the program review process 
(MBA and undergraduate, as well as the creation of the Doctorate in Business 
Administration), is that the development of new courses and revision of syllabi 
is one in which business is inextricably linked with broader ethical and social 
issues, not only within the local community but on a more global scale. Making 
informed ethical decisions requires a “trained sensitivity to ethical issues and a 
practice method of exploring the ethical aspects of a decision” (Markula Center 
for Applied Ethics: 2018, para. 14). Finally, Lutheran institutions of higher 
education may want to capitalize upon their liberal-arts tradition, finding 
innovative ways in which to embed ethics in a cross-disciplinary manner not 
only in the business and leadership programs but also throughout the curricula 
and co-curricular experience. LEJ 
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Promoting Widespread Efficacy: 
A Key to School Success 
by Glenn Schlichting 


Introduction 
ressure continues to mount on schools to demonstrate a positive impact 
P= student learning. Federal and state school designations, increased 
transparency about school results, and elevated learning standards all 
contribute to this increasing pressure. This comes at a time of rapidly changing 
student and family demographics. Some schools persist and improve student 
learning in these times while others do not. Research shows that efficacy is 
an important ingredient in those schools that succeed, as students in schools 
characterized by widespread efficacy achieve at higher levels than those in 
schools with low efficacy (Bandura, 1993; Goodard, Hoy, & Wolfolk Hoy, 
2000). Bandura (2006) defines efficacy as the belief that people have in their 
capabilities to produce designated levels of performance that exercise influence 
over events that affect their lives. He portrays those of high efficacy as viewing 
impediments as surmountable by self-development and perseverant effort. 
‘They stay the course in the face of difficulties and remain resilient to adversity. 
Schools with high efficacy have principals, teachers, and students who 
persist in the face of challenges. Conversely, schools with low efficacy are filled 
with teachers, students, and principals who are easily convinced of the futility 
of their efforts in the face of difficulties. As a result, stakeholders in these schools 
give up easily (Madimetsa, Branwen, & Mgadia, 2018). Efficacy is contextual 
and therefore impacted by what happens in the school setting (Donohoo, 2018). 
In fact, schools can organize and behave in ways to make principals, teachers, 
and students believe that they can make a positive impact on student learning, 
regardless of circumstances. At the same time, schools can operate in ways that 
leave stakeholders with widespread feelings of helplessness. What then, should 
schools be doing to promote high levels of efficacy among principals, teachers, 
and students? This article addresses this topic with recommendations about 
four critical school-improvement processes which, when supported by trusting 
and collaborative cultural patterns, foster efficacy by providing widespread 
opportunities for participants to exert their influence over student learning. 
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Shaping Efficacy 

Efficacy is shaped by four motivating experiences: social persuasion, 
vicarious experiences, mastery experience, and affective state (Bandura, 
2006). Within the context of the school setting, social persuasion and vicarious 
experiences refer to the importance of collaborative structures where individuals 
are motivated and influenced by peers, colleagues, and leaders who model 
efficacious behaviors and attitudes. Mastery is a shaping experience in the school 
setting where opportunities abound for students, teachers, and principal leaders 
to grow in their own knowledge and skills. As a result of their growth, they 
experience success, which breeds more confidence and more success. Finally, 
affective state refers to the need for a trusting, collaborative school environment, 
which promotes a healthy approach to problem solving. 

In the following sections, this article describes four school-improvement 
processes that provide for meaningful stakeholder involvement and link with the 
efficacy-motivating experiences described above. School processes, however, do 
not occur in isolation. Their success is dependent upon cultural patterns within 
the school setting which influence the way participants think, act, and feel 
about the processes (Deal & Peterson, 1999). The cultural patterns described 
below must undergird the success of the improvement cycles recommended 
in this article. First, schools need an emphasis on distributed leadership to 
promote collective involvement in decision-making and problem solving at the 
school, team, and classroom levels. Second, stakeholders should have a shared 
understanding of the direction of the school and the important processes 
and strategies being used in pursuit of this direction. Training, dialog, and 
support are critical to provide this clarity. A third important cultural pattern 
is that the work at every level of the school should be aligned to the common 
direction. Lastly, schools should be characterized by open and proactive two- 
way communication. Concerted efforts should be made to seek and to respond 
to feedback from all stakeholders. These cultural patterns bring commitment, 
coherence, and purpose to school-improvement cycles. Conversely, the absence 
of these patterns in the school setting undermines even the best-designed 
improvement processes and diminishes efficacy by leaving stakeholders feeling 
frustrated and isolated. 


School Improvement Processes 

School excellence does not happen by chance. The best of our schools 
have well-understood and well-communicated improvement processes in place 
which reflect direction, high intention, and skilled execution. These processes 
are multilayered as they occur simultaneously at all school levels — student, 
teacher, grade clusters, programs, departments, and whole school (Van Clay, 
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Soldwedel, & Many, 2011). The learning, problem solving, modeling, and 
sharing of success inherent in these processes provide motivating experiences 
to increase widespread efficacy. In turn, as efficacy grows, so does the 
commitment to these processes as participants are motivated by opportunities 
to exert influence over student learning. In the coming sections, this article 
will recommend four improvement processes to increase school-wide efficacy: 
1) goal setting, 2) selecting the right measures, 3) acting on data, and 4) 
celebrating growth and success. Again, we know that school-wide efficacy is 
positively correlated with student learning. 

Goal setting. The initiating structure in the improvement cycle is the 
goal-setting process. Research shows that a school, team, or individual will be 
more successful when desiring to make a change or accomplish an outcome 
when they set a challenging but attainable goal. Goal-setting theory postulates 
that goals affect performance by fostering direction, effort, persistence, and 
strategy development (Locke & Latham, 2002). 

School-wide goal setting starts at the school level either at the beginning 
of the school year or in the spring of the previous school year. In most school 
settings, this occurs within a school-improvement planning process. At the 
foundation of an improvement process is a thorough analysis of data and 
evidence about the school’s current strengths and areas for improvement. 
Analysis then leads to the setting of goals for improvement that provide 
direction. Goals should be developed in SMART format, which means that 
they should be Specific, Measurable, Attainable, Relevant, and Time specific 
(O’Neil & Conzemius, 2006). Too often, schools set goals that provide little 
direction because they are broad or overly ambitious. For example, a school 
where 50% of students are reading at grade level standards sets a goal that 
states: All students will meet or exceed grade level standards by the end of the year. 
This goal calls for such dramatic improvement that it will most likely not be 
attainable. The goal is also too broad because it does not define the measures 
that will be used as evidence of progress. Goals such as this reduce efficacy 
because they inhibit feelings of direction, mastery, and success. An appropriate 
SMART goal for this same school would be: By the end of the school year, 60% 
of students will meet or exceed grade level reading standards on at least two of the 
three measures which include Fountas and Pinnell, common grade level assessments, 
and PARCC. This goal is more appropriate because it calls for significant, but 
attainable, annual progress and it specifies multiple measures, which will be 
used to inform progress. As discussed, all school processes, including goal 
setting, should be supported with the cultural patterns of shared decision- 
making, alignment, and proactive communication. In efficacious schools, we 
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would expect a high percentage of stakeholders to be able to define school-wide 
goals, discuss their importance, and tell about how they are contributing to the 
achievement of the goals. 

The goal-setting process should not stop at the school-wide level. 
Principals, teacher teams, and individual teachers and students should receive 
support and training to set SMART goals based on an analysis of their own set 
of data. These goals should be aligned with school-wide goals so as to reinforce 
consistent direction at all levels of the school. But alignment does not mean 
that all goals will look exactly the same because starting data for each group 
is probably very different. For example, using the reading goal shared in the 
paragraph above, a third grade teacher team would be expected to set a goal 
to increase the percentage of students meeting grade level reading standards 
to align with the school-wide goal. However, if only 30% of the third graders 
are reading at grade level standards at the start of the school year the team 
might set a goal for 40% of their students to read at grade level standards by 
year’s end because goals need to be attainable. This team goal aligns with the 
school goal, but the improvement target is unique to the team’s current reality 
of student performance. As another example, an individual 5th-grade student 
starts the year already reading at 5th grade standards. He and his teacher might 
work together to set a goal for him to finish the year reading at sixth or seventh 
grade standards. 

Selecting the right measures. All improvement processes should be 
interconnected. As such, these self-regulating processes provide common 
experiences for learning, modeling, problem solving, and sharing success 
that promote widespread efficacy. The SMART goal-setting process includes 
determining the type of measures that will be used to evaluate progress toward 
the goals. Just as selecting the right goals provides direction, selecting the right 
measures provides clarity about progress being made toward the goals. Selecting 
the right measures brings life to goals. Several considerations are involved in 
identifying the right measures. Multiple measures should be used whenever 
possible, so that the comparison and correlation of results increase confidence 
in findings. The combination of measures should also include a measure that 
can be administered frequently enough to provide formative evidence. 

Measures that are administered only once during an improvement cycle 
provide valuable data for accountability and a foundation for the next cycle of 
planning, but they do not provide data to inform practice during the process. 
Measures that are administered multiple times during the improvement process 
provide data to allow for the refinement of practices. Lastly, measures should 
also be sensitive enough to capture the impact of improvement strategies 
implemented within the time period defined by the goal. 
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By way of example, suppose a school initiates research-based flexible 
grouping practices during core math instruction as a strategy to meet its goal 
of improved math achievement. Obviously, this is a complex initiative that 
will take time to implement with fidelity. Therefore, it would be important to 
avoid using a state or national test to measure the early success of this initiative 
because these tests are not designed to be sensitive enough to capture the 
impact of changes that would occur within the first year (Popham, 2010). As 
changes in math instructional practices become consistent and widespread, 
large-scale tests should be used to measure progress toward this goal. So, what 
kind of measures could be used early in this process to provide clarity about our 
progress? One strategy could be to measure the changes from the beginning 
of the year to the end the year in how well students perform on classroom 
math assessments. Another tool could be a survey to measure variations in 
students’ perceptions about the appropriate challenge of their math work from 
the beginning of the year until the end of the year. 

Aligned and interconnected improvement cycles should be occurring 
simultaneously at all levels of the school. The attention given to the types of 
measures differs depending on whether they are being used to provide data for 
goals set at the individual, team, or school-wide levels. The preponderance of 
school-wide improvement plans identifies large-scale state and national tests as 
measures of student learning goals because these data are linked to state school 
designations and community perceptions about local school quality. These 
assessments should be given school-wide priority, as they are clearly important 
measures of student learning for professional and community accountability. 
Unfortunately, many school-improvement planning processes identify only 
these large-scale tests as measures of student learning. These tests alone don't 
give full life to the goals. Most large-scale tests are administered infrequently — 
at most three times a year — so they do not provide formative data as a source 
to refine improvement strategies. Although they may be aligned with standards 
adopted by the school, these large-scale tests measure student attainment of 
these standards with a broad sampling process (Popham, 2010). As a result, 
they provide valuable trend data, but they are not generally sensitive enough 
to capture the impact of changes in teaching practices that occur within the 
improvement cycle. Therefore, these important tests should be coupled with 
measures that come from the classroom work of teachers and students such as 
common unit assessments, department tests, and grades. 

As discussed, teams and individuals should align their improvement 
work with school-wide direction. Many teams and individuals make the 
mistake of relying solely on large-scale measures to inform progress toward 
their goals since these are the data most readily available and they receive the 
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most attention. Teams and individual teachers and students that align their 
goals based on large-scale tests understandably get frustrated with the limited 
connection to their ongoing efforts to improve, especially if testing results do 
not reflect their hard classroom work. While these large-scale tests do provide 
important information, teams and individuals should give priority to the use 
of the aforementioned classroom measures. ‘These measures provide formative 
data that are sensitive enough to capture changes in classroom teaching and 
learning strategies. As such, they allow individuals to realize the results of 
their efforts. 

Acting on data. Setting goals and using the right measures are necessary 
but not sufficient for stakeholders to fully engage in improvement cycles. 
Without school-wide processes designed to act on data, improvement plans 
tend to gather dust until the end of the year. Professional learning teams (PLTs), 
which operate at multiple levels throughout the school, should form the core of 
these processes. PLTs are characterized by collaboration, professional learning, 
modeling, problem solving, and success sharing (Dufour & Fullan, 2013). So, 
it comes as no surprise that work in PLTs increases widespread efficacy (Voelkel 
& Chrispeels, 2017; Johnson, 2012). It is important to remember that the 
improvement processes should be well communicated so that teams at all levels 
of the school operate in mutually supportive and connected ways. 

At the broadest, school-wide level, a PLT should be comprised of school 
principals, teachers, non-certified staff, and perhaps parents and students. This 
team should meet frequently, a minimum of once a month, to review progress 
toward goals and the implementation of improvement strategies. This team 
should monitor progress using large-scale state and national tests as well as 
classroom measures. With each review, the team should focus on the refinement 
of school-wide improvement strategies. 

PLTs with teachers organized by grade level, departments, and program 
teams should meet weekly to monitor progress toward their own goals. These 
teams should focus primarily on the use of common classroom and department 
tests and assessments as their data sources. Results from large-scale tests should 
also be used to correlate with student performance on local assessments. 
The team should evaluate and refine instructional strategies and identify 
interventions for remediating or enriching students with its ongoing review 
and analysis of data. 

Acting on data is also critical at the individual level. Consistent with 
the impact of PLTs, individuals engaged in these self-regulating processes 
are motivated by the influence they have on their desired results (Locke & 
Latham, 1991). While principals set goals and use measures that are consistent 
with school-wide improvement processes, individual students and teachers 
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should act on goals and measures that reflect their work in the classrooms. 
The evaluation process is the common forum for teachers to set goals and 
use evidence to inform their teaching practices. With data coming directly 
from classroom measures, teachers have confidence that they are receiving valid 
information about the impact of their instruction. Likewise, students, with 
the support of their teachers, should take control of their own learning and 
experience the fruits of their efforts by acting on data unique to their own 
learning needs. 

Celebrating success. In a continuous-improvement environment, 
stakeholders reflexively look to the next challenge as they examine evidence 
from the improvement cycle. Often, they do not take the time to recognize 
their collective progress and achievements. Success is a powerful experience 
to increase efficacy, as success breeds success. Therefore, periodic celebrations 
should be intentionally planned throughout the improvement cycle. These 
celebrations should be well communicated and include artifacts such as awards, 
announcements, and graphic displays. Teams and individuals will not fully meet 
their challenging goals all the time, but they can always find accomplishments 
worthy of celebration from a well-executed improvement plan. 


Conclusion 

Schools must continue to improve student learning, even in the face of 
complexities brought by our rapidly changing society. An important ingredient 
in schools that are meeting this challenge is the presence of widespread efficacy 
where students, teachers, and principals persist in the face of the most challenging 
circumstances because they believe that they can meet difficult goals. Efficacy 
can be motivated and increased in the school setting. This article recommends 
a commitment to intentional and structured improvement processes, which 
promote widespread efficacy through modeling, learning, problem solving, 
and sharing success. These vehicles motivate participants with opportunities to 
exert influence over student learning. The best of our schools are, in the words 
of Peter Senge (1990), “places where people continually expand their capacity 
to create the results they truly desire.” LEJ 
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Curriculum and Assessment 
Alignment Mapping 
by Kimberly M. Sekulich 


he process of faculty members’ communicating and collaborating on 

aligning curriculum and assessment systems is a very important part of 

maximizing student learning. Asa program leader at the graduate school 
level and a former principal in several school districts, it was a privilege to work 
with faculty members to implement a curriculum and assessment alignment 
system. Key terms are defined in this article to support the understanding 
of a curriculum and assessment alignment system and of the examples that 
are provided. 


Key Terms 

Key terms related to a curriculum and assessment alignment system need 
some clarification, as they may be commonly understood, but somewhat 
incorrectly used. The subsequent quote provides an example: “The curriculum 
should reflect common-core state standards, local community priorities, 
professional-organization best practices, and faculty content priorities” 
(Warwick, 2015, p. 60). In this quote, “common” means shared priorities and 
“core” means essential. The following are definitions of key terms: 

e Curriculum is “a set of intended learning outcomes for students” 

(Gareis & Grant, 2015, p. 182). 


e Curriculum Alignment is used to refer to both external and internal 
student learning priorities/values. External alignment occurs when 
the curriculum addresses mandated standards and content objectives. 
Internal alignment occurs when the instructional strategies and 
classroom assessments address the content of the standards (Drake & 
Burns, 2004). 


e Assessment is the evaluation of instructional methods and student 
performance (Warwick, 2015). 


e Curriculum and Assessment Alignment Mapping is a process used to 
align curriculum content and assessment strategies. 
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Purpose and Benefits of Curriculum and Assessment Alignment Mapping 
The purpose of curriculum and assessment alignment mapping may be 

described in the following manner: “[When] done in a collaborative format, 
the curriculum-mapping process helps faculty identify alignment, gaps, 
overlaps, inconsistencies, and strengths within a program (Jacobs, 1997 as 
cited in Liu, Wrobbel, & Blankson, 2010, p. 239). Faculty members need 
to identify priorities and eliminate gaps and redundancies in the curriculum. 
Areas of alignment to be considered are horizontal alignment (e.g., through 
multiple content areas within one grade level), vertical alignment (e.g., within 
one content area in multiple grade levels), alignment of curriculum with 
standards, and alignment of curricular objectives with higher levels of critical 
thinking. Strengths in academic performance are determined as a result of 
analyzing student-achievement data from assessments that are aligned with the 
curriculum. A gap is content that needs to be taught, but is not now taught. 
In contrast, a redundancy is content that is being taught in an unnecessary and 
repetitive manner. The identification of redundancy and gaps is a step toward 
developing a coherent curriculum that will be implemented at all levels within 
educational systems. The curriculum-mapping process is student-centered, 
rigorous, and well-articulated. When discussing curriculum mapping within a 
school district, Jacobs (2004) states: 

Curriculum mapping provides the channels of communication 

about how the work of schools should be done. The focus must 

always be on what the child needs in order to be a successful learner 

and, hence, a citizen of the world... The goal of mapping is to have 

a spiraling and challenging curriculum that is developed by the 

teachers and will meet and exceed the level of standards your system 

or state requires. (p. 65) 
A spiraling curriculum means that content is reinforced and addressed at 
increasing levels of complexity from grade to grade. 

Some of the benefits of implementing the Curriculum and Assessment 
Alignment Mapping System are professional learning, collaboration, clarity 
about student learning expectations, greater focus on the student learning 
expectations, and an increase in student achievement. When a curriculum- 
mapping system is used to inform instruction, “(t)he curriculum mapping 
and comprehensive course review process serve(s) to improve the quality 
of teaching and lead(s) to significant improvements in student satisfaction” 
(Jacobsen, Eaton, Brown, Simmons, & McDermott, 2018, p. 84). Additionally, 
“Conversations with students (are)situated within a grand, shared conceptual 
framework of the program as a coherent graduate education and research 
experience” (Jacobsen et al., p. 91). Jacobs (2004) also investigated the benefits 
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of curriculum mapping. He quoted a teacher stating: 


Mapping has empowered me as a professional to develop a coherent 


curriculum for my students. I am able to design a curriculum that 
teaches what is really important and integrates content in a way 
that makes sense for kids. I can also use the maps as an essential 
communication tool with parents and other teachers. It was worth 
every minute I put into it. (p. 70) 


Communication and collaboration are necessary in order for the mapping 


rocess to be successful. “In our experience, curriculum mapping provided a 
8 


method to not only align and articulate the curriculum, but also a way to foster 
collaboration and collegiality of those participating in the process” (Uchiyama 
& Radin, 2009, p. 278). Warwick (2015) discusses the necessity not only of 
collaborating, but also of reaching consensus to benefit student learning: 


Through the process of curriculum alignment, the faculty comes to 


agreement on the academic expectations for each grade level and 


course and understands their relationship to previous and future 


academic expectations. As student academic expectations are 
clarified at each level by the appropriate faculty, the curricular 
system is identified and affirmed. (p 62) 


Curriculum Mapping Process 


A clearly-defined and collaborative curriculum mapping process is 


essential. The following steps apply to implementing the process within higher 
education and in school districts: 


I; 


Clarify the academic vocabulary in the content that will be aligned. 
This could be, for example, the vocabulary in curricular objectives and 
the vocabulary in standards. 

Create a matrix electronically as a visual representation of alignment 
between, for example, curricular objectives (placed in rows) and 
standards (placed as column headings). Share the matrix with faculty 
to obtain feedback and make adjustments as needed. 

Develop a coding system to represent the degree to which the content 
is taught and applied. 

Use the coding system to complete the matrix electronically. 

Analyze the findings collaboratively. The following are examples of 
questions to guide the analysis. What are the priorities regarding 
alignment? Are there gaps between what is being taught and what 
needs to be taught? Are there redundancies in the content? Are there 
areas that are logically related that may be integrated for instruction? 
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How will the content be sequenced? What do student achievement 
data indicate are areas of strength and areas for improvement? 

6. Develop an action plan collaboratively to enhance the curriculum 
system. 


Curriculum and Assessment Alignment Mapping Example 

Student learning expectations. The Illinois Licensure Testing System 
(ILTS) provides objectives and descriptive statements that identify the 
knowledge and skills that candidates need to demonstrate as a part of seeking 
administrative licensure for principal (Illinois State Board of Education [ISBE], 
2014). In the curriculum-mapping example that is provided, the descriptive 
statements are aligned with course content in a principal-preparation program. 
Because some descriptive statements contain multiple skills, the statements are 
parsed to enable more specific alignment. 

The matrix presents the descriptive statements in rows and the course in 
the column heading. The following coding system is used to show the degree 
to which the content is addressed in the course. 

I: Instructor INTRODUCES the skill/concept. 

U: Students demonstrate that they UNDERSTAND the skill/ 
concept through discussion and examples. 

M: Students IMPLEMENT the skill/concept through activities 
and/or assignments (or propose how to implement the skill/ 
concept). 

E: Students EVALUATE the implementation of the skill/concept. 
Students gather and analyze data regarding implementation and 
evaluate its achieving the goal. 

Once the process moves beyond the instructor’s introducing the skill/ 
concept, note the levels of critical thinking that students demonstrate. The 
progression is from students’ demonstrating understanding through discussion 
and examples to students’ implementing the skill/concept (or proposing 
how to implement the skill/concept), and followed by students’ evaluating 
implementation of the skill/concept. Phase 1 of the progression relates to 
the Understand level of critical thinking. Phase 2 relates to the Apply level 
of critical thinking. Phase 3 relates to the Evaluate level of critical thinking 
(Gareis & Grant, 2015, p. 56). This process holds the students accountable 
and moves their thinking into an action mindset. See Table 1 for an excerpt 
from the curriculum mapping matrix. The parsed statements are presented 
in the rows. The course is presented in the column. The coding system is I/ 
Introduce, U/Understand; M/Implement; and E/Evaluate. 
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Table 1 
Excerpt from Curriculum Mapping Matrix 





Parsed Skills (ISBE, 2014) Course 


Analyze the role of assessment in 
accountability. 


LU 





Define gaps between current 
outcomes and goals and close I, U, M 
achievement gaps. 





Analyze how various types 

of formative and summative 
information can be used to improve 
student learning. 


LUM; E 





Assessment of curricular expectations. After the curricular expectations 
are clarified and aligned, assessments also need to be aligned to the expectations. 
Warwick (2015) identified a process to assess students proficiency related to 
curricular expectations: 

It is critical to assess academic-program results in order to establish 
whether or not students are learning the required knowledge and 
meeting expectations. The student-performance data demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the instructional system and the achievement 
of the curriculum system. Student-performance data show the 
result of all the hard work on the part of everyone in the school 
system. In order to assess data on student curricular expectations, 
the following steps are needed: 

1. Clarify curricular expectations at each grade level and course level for 

each content area. 

2. Identify criteria for each student curricular expectation. 

3. Identify observable indicators of acceptable performance for the 
criteria. 

Determine the type of performance data to be gathered. 
Determine the method of gathering the data. 

Determine the method of analysis of the data. 

Determine how the findings will be used to improve the system. 


Go ON Sk es 


Determine how recommendations will be implemented. (p. 106) 
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Application of the steps to assess curricular expectations. ‘These eight 
steps of alignment are applied to a required curriculum and assessment graduate 
course in a principal preparation program. 

Step 1: Clarify the curricular expectations. To guide teaching within a 
principal preparation program, Professional Standards for Educational Leaders 
(PSEL) are used (National Policy Board for Educational Administration 
[NPBEA], 2015). The Standards identify the knowledge and skills that 
instructors focus on as they support graduate students’ development as future 
leaders. An example of the use of these standards is seen in the construction of 
a course objective that aligns to a standard: Understand the difference and uses 
of assessments for and of learning (formative and summative). This objective is 
aligned with Standard 4: Curriculum, Instruction, and Assessment. Standard 
4 states, “Effective educational leaders develop and support intellectually 
rigorous and coherent systems of curriculum, instruction, and assessment to 
promote each student’s academic success and well-being” (NPBEA, 2015, p. 
12). The objective is also aligned with the following descriptive statement from 
ILTS: “Demonstrate knowledge of the characteristics, benefits, and limitations 
of formative and summative student assessments and the use of assessment 
data to improve student learning” (ISBE, 2014, p. 2-5). 

Step 2: Identify the criteria for the curricular expectation. One way that 
graduate students demonstrate their understanding of the use of formative and 
summative assessment is by completing an assessment audit. 

Step 3: Identify observable indicators of acceptable performance for the criteria. 
‘The observable indicators of acceptable performance regarding the assessment 
audit are provided on a scoring rubric. 

Step 4: Determine the type of performance data to be gathered. Data include 
the score for each criterion on the rubric and descriptive feedback. 

Step 5: Determine the method of gathering the data. The instructor reviews 
the rubric scores and descriptive feedback that is provided. 

Step 6: Determine the method of analyzing the data. The instructor analyzes 
the data to identify patterns that emerge regarding strengths and areas for growth 
as demonstrated by students when completing the required components of the 
assessment audit. 

Step 7: Determine how the findings will be used to improve the system. The 
instructor uses the analysis to guide future instruction. 

Step 8: Determine how recommendations will be implemented. 
Recommendations are considered as a part of curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment review and program development. 
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Conclusion 

Participating in a curriculum-and-assessment alignment mapping 
process and analyzing data on curricular expectations is a powerful method of 
professional learning for faculty. It may be implemented within departments in 
higher education, within principal preparation programs to help prepare future 
leaders to implement the process within their schools, and also implemented 
within school districts. Aligning and integrating the curriculum system and 
assessment system maximizes the learning for all students. LEJ 
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Change and Learning 
and Teaching Matters 
by Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Editors Note: This article is an excerpt from an upcoming book tentatively titled The Concordia 
Christian Curriculum. This book will serve as a guide for the SCALE curriculum, the curriculum 
developed by the author over a period of decades as she founded and led the Concordia Early Childhood 
Education Center. This work is already used in the Concordia ECEC from the infant classroom through 
to the Kindergarten classroom. 


hange is a process. It begins quite small. Usually with a little feeling 
that things could be different. That things could be better. Better 


for you. Better for your students. Better for the young ones you are 
beginning to think of as learners. 

Young children are learners. They are born learners. In fact, human babies 
have more to learn than any other baby species that God has created. They 
began learning in the womb. How to move, how to listen, even how to suck 
their thumbs! From the first minute of life outside the womb, there are more 
and more new things to learn. Babies need to learn how to suck in order to eat. 
‘They develop an array of cries to tell Mom and Dad their needs or wants. They 
learn to coo, to focus their gaze on interesting things, to reach, and to grab. 

Then these infants and young children are ready for the classroom. Ready 
to be in classrooms with age-mates. Learning together. The challenge is the 
reality of multiple children learning together. Managing their interests, their 
explorations, their discoveries. In the past, the solution to multiple interests, 
explorations, and discoveries was to reign them in, to structure the day so that 
each explorer and discoverer worked together on the same things at the same 
time. It wasn’t easy, but teachers made it work, whether in a center or in family 
child care. Trying to balance the needs of young children and to organize the 
potential chaos those needs present requires much work and organizing. 

Maybe you are operating as a teacher who is spending hours coming up 
with topics to interest the students in your classroom. You are finding and 
making new activities day after day to keep and to balance the interests and 
needs of the many children in your classroom. 

In addition, you are eager to know more about child development. Do 
young children really learn from the outside in? What kind of learning really 
matters? Are there things you can do and should do to support the brain 
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development of these young children? What else is important? Should you be 
concerned about emotional development? What about spiritual development? 
Can children really develop spiritually when they are this young? Should 
teachers somehow be involved? 

Maybe you have heard about new curricula that allow young children to 
develop their own interests, to explore in small groups. But you are not sure 
that you know how to make that happen. 

That’s why you are here, reading this book. Ready to learn how to balance 
children’s individual needs with the needs of the group. To learn how to balance 
children’s need for cognitive stimulation with their needs for security and a 
sense of belonging. To learn how to balance one child’s needs and interests with 
every child’s needs and interests. Maybe to even learn how spiritual formation 
takes place within and around the Bible stories and worship songs you already 
do. Another balancing act! 


Where Teaching Begins 

Do you remember how old you were when you began to realize that you 
liked the idea of becoming a teacher? Did you play “school” as a child of five or 
six? Many teachers did! If you played school, do you remember how you played 
out the role of the teacher? Were you the “teller” of all knowledge? Did you give 
your students worksheets to complete? Or did you give your students activities 
to “mess with?” Did you do things with your students or did you simply stand 
by and watch them work? 

Teaching actually begins at the intersection of exploring and learning. The 
task of the teacher is to assure that learning is happening there. To assure that, 
learning needs to be on the corner of exploring, with activities and things to 
do, questions to ask, ideas to generate. The corner of exploring and learning is 
a busy corner! 

As we study teaching and learning, many of us are chagrined because we 
were strict and teacher centered when we played teacher so long ago. I think 
we all started out as “tellers of information” rather than real teachers who are 
leaders of learning. A part of that is because we just don’t remember how we 
learned as a young child. In fact, our memories of learning and doing in our 
own early-childhood years are quite fragmented. 


Remembering Your Own Learning as a Young Child 
Have you had the experience of being somewhere and knowing, somehow, 
that you had been there before? You didn’t know when or why, but you were 
pretty sure you had been a small child when you laid down this memory. 
That’s how our brain works. It lays down memories deep in the brain 
for later retrieval and use. If we dont need the memory, we don’t “have” the 
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memory. Our brains are efficient. Their storage capacities are amazing. And we 
are just beginning to discover how memory works inside the brain. 

One of the complicating factors of early memory is that our brains are 
not ready to work logically in early childhood. Thoughts and memories are 
stored as snippets. Because in early childhood we think in snippets. Events are 
important to our brains and our memories if there is some emotion attached. 
Emotion gives a snippet of memory a better chance of getting a permanent 
home in the brain. For instance, a young child is more likely to remember 
a conversation with Grandpa than a brief interchange with a stranger at the 
grocery store. 

While emotion and familiarity help the brain store memories for later 
consideration, novelty also plays a role. I remember walking on the sidewalk 
at my aunt’s house when I was two or three years old. For much of my life, 
that memory was stored away and forgotten, However, when I started teaching 
teachers and looking for metaphors to help future teachers understand how 
young children think, that search motivated my brain to bring that stored 
experience into my working memory. Why? I think it was because I was teaching 
about memory. And it was also because it had been a novel experience. I grew 
up on a farm. No sidewalks. My aunt lived in town. Sidewalks everywhere. 
Little patches of grass cut by straight sidewalks. Sidewalks and houses very 
close to the road. And those roads were called streets where my aunt lived. So 
there was probably no reason other than novelty that I had stored that memory. 
That memory is not an event as I think of events. It is a vignette. 

Small Vignettes of Memory. Young children store memories as vignettes. 
Sometimes those vignettes are little more than a visual picture in the brain of 
being somewhere in a ten-second video of activity. No introduction. No real 
beginning. No real message of the point of the memory. All of that is left for 
the brain to unearth many years later. Thats when meaning can be added to 
the vignette. 

Sometimes memories buried in our brains ae more like a photograph until 
we find them again. My sidewalk memory is an example of that. When I first 
discovered it in my memory, it was like a photograph of me, my father, our car 
parked along the curb, and the stretch of sidewalk. Just outside the picture were 
my aunt, my cousin, and the front door of their house. Until the photograph 
became the ten-second video, my aunt and cousin were nowhere to be seen. 
I needed the expansion of the photo into the vignette/video for the broader 
memory to dig its way out of the really, really deep part of my long-term 
memory. 

Why We Do or Don’t Remember. Most of the memories we store in long- 
term memory stay buried because we no longer need them. If a day comes, 
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however, when we do need them, we can find them. Finding them and turning 
them into vignettes or videos happens only when we have a newer experience 
that connects to the memory that is buried. Memories surface only when and 
if they are needed. 

Thinking 

Thinking about thinking is heady business! Have you tried it recently? 
How do we decide what to think about? How do we decide that something 
is worth thinking about? How many minutes of every day are spent thinking? 
Really thinking? Or do we spend our time in automatic drive, just going along? 

Think about the last time you found yourself somewhere and wondered 
how you got there. Without realizing it, you put your brain into automatic 
drive because you were doing something very familiar, something that could 
be put on automatic. If you are simply walking from one part of your house 
to another, putting your brain on automatic works well. But suppose you were 
on your way home from school and put your brain on automatic along the 
familiar drive. If you are the one behind the wheel, putting your brain on 
automatic isn’t such a good idea, is it? 

Or is it? Think for a moment about the complexity of driving your car. 
It probably has an automatic transmission, so you don’t have to shift gears 
manually. You need to know what you are doing, but you also need to perform 
many tasks automatically. Putting your foot on the brakes when you come 
upon another car on the highway going slower than the speed limit. Using 
a hand-over-hand maneuver when you need to turn a corner. Checking the 
mirrors before you change lanes. 

There are so many other tasks for which we put our brains on automatic. 
Getting out the door each morning with all the “little parts” we need.. .coffee, 
lunch, car keys, office keys, the book you promised a colleague....the list goes 
on. What about the last time you said to a friend Omigosh, I forgot all about 
that? This is an example of automatic thinking gone awry. 

There are the repeated and repetitious details of life that go into a section 
of your brain where automaticity reigns. Without that automaticity you could 
not function. But with that automaticity an entire other section of your brain 
can think about any number of things. What to do about the student whom 
it is difficult to motivate. How to talk with the parent who has made an 
appointment with you regarding her daughter's friend relationships in school. 
What color to paint your kitchen next weekend. Getting your brain to think 
about the right things at the right time. Such as thinking about that wall color 
for the kitchen long enough to make a color choice by the time you get to 
the hardware store to buy the paint. Such as finding a recent article about the 
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friendships of girls to give to the worried parent. Such as doing a journal search 
for information about the reluctant learner. 


Where Learning Happens 

Sometimes I wish I could peer into the brain of one of my students to find 
out what questions are most interesting to that particular student. I wonder 
what I could do to pique the interest of each one of my many students. These 
days I teach only graduate students. These are students who have decided what 
they still want to learn. They are already teachers. They just want to hone 
their craft. Or know more about information systems. Or know more about 
the gifted learner. Or know more about tried-and-true classroom strategies 
that invite all students to learn. And I teach doctoral students who definitely 
know what they want to learn. When it comes to writing and researching a 
dissertation, most students have an idea or two about which they are curious. 
‘They are making a choice of the topic for themselves, for their own learning. 

If doctoral students have the freedom to direct their own learning, why 
can't we give that same freedom to young children? Why is it that we think we 
need to decide what young children (or elementary students, or high-school 
students) need to know and therefore need to know about? 

When my son was living his early-childhood years, he was very clear 
what he wanted to learn about. He was a young child during the original 
launches into space in the 1960s. And he was a self-taught expert about each of 
those launches by the time he was seven. He knew the names of each launch, 
the names of the crew members, and the mission of each launch. Two years 
earlier than that, he was already keeping track of the dates and times of future 
launches, making sure that he could watch them on television. I have a vignette 
of a memory... A five-year-old boy. Standing beside my bed and nose-to-nose 
with my sleepy face. And then an urgent “Mom! You have to get up! Today’s 
launch is in 20 minutes! Don’t you want to watch it with me?” No, since it 
was only 5:30 am at that moment, I really didnt want to get up and watch it 
with him. This was his thing. (I did get up). He already knew at ages five and 
seven what his life’s passion would be. Today he heads a team of engineers who 
design and build launch systems for space launches. He is a rocket scientist. A 
real one! 

Many of his teachers figured out that there were subjects he loved and 
others that he endured. He knew what he wanted to learn. Why did he have 
to bother with those other things? I wish I had known then what I now know 
about learning. I would have agreed with him. I would have saved myself many 
hours of lectures about becoming a well-rounded student who can one day 
decide what he wants to do professionally. I was a teacher, and I still fell into 
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the trap of trying to nudge (read... push) this “difficult” student into learning 
things he didn’t care about. 

So when do we let children figure out what they want to learn? When they 
start college? When they enter high school? In middle school? Certainly not 
in elementary school? Preschool or Kindergarten? I don’t think so! But what 
about the two-year old? Or the two-month-old? Who decides what they are 
learning? The child or the adult? Hmmmm. 

When I put it this way, it becomes a head-scratcher, doesn’t it? 


Shirley K. Morgenthaler is a Distinguished Professor of Education in the College of 
Graduate Studies at Concordia University Chicago. Her 45 years as a professor at CUC have 
been focused primarily on Early Childhood Education. She is a graduate (B.S.Ed.) of what 
was then Concordia Teachers College on the same campus where she now teaches. Her M.S.Ed 
was earned at National College of Education, now National Lewis University, and her Ph.D. 
work was done jointly at Loyola University Chicago and Erikson Institute for Early Education. 
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opular phrases in Christian school promotional materials 
Pie our school is a mission field, our teachers 

integrate faith in all subjects, and students’ spiritual 
growth is our focus. Common though these statements may 
be, what really sets Christian teaching apart from secular 
teaching? Is there a way to teach quadratic equations that is 
more “Christianly” than another? David I. Smith (2018) tackles 
these questions in his book, On Christian Teaching: Practicing 
Faith in the Classroom. 

Beginning with the premise that Christian teaching 
is distinct from teaching without faith, Smith begins by 
exploring what Christian teaching is not. Simply adding 
prayers or drawing tenuous and strained connections between 
course content and faith is not Christian teaching. Christian 
teaching is less about what one teaches and more about how 
one teaches. Smith explores examples from his teaching career 
where he acknowledges the importance of connecting with 
each student as a learner, not just a person in the assembly line 
of education. The way teachers treat students, the content they 
teach, and the values they live by in their classroom are marks of 
Christian teaching. 

Smith contends that much of the discussion and literature 
concerning Christian teaching in the past forty years has 
focused on the “why” and not the “how.” Emphasis has been 
placed on correct theology, the need and importance of 
Christian education, and the influence of faith in American 
higher education, past and present. With a focus on the why of 
Christian education, there has been a gap in the discussion and 
literature regarding how one teaches as a Christian. Serving as a 
Christian teacher changes not only the content of one’s courses 
but also more importantly, how one teaches. 
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Reflecting on his experiences teaching in higher education, Smith explores 
the nuances and challenges of what it means to be a Christian teacher. Teaching 
German to undergraduate students is not something that requires faith, nor 
are the textbooks brimming with segues into the faith; yet, Smith designed his 
courses to reflect a Christian’s call to serve his or her neighbor. After reflecting 
on the usefulness of learning phrases necessary for travel abroad that filled the 
pages of his textbook, Smith recalibrated his instruction to focus on vocabulary 
and language skills beneficial to interacting with one’s neighbor. He focused on 
vocabulary and conversations that could build up and encourage others. 

In addition to common language for personal interactions, Smith taught 
reading and comprehension in German. Lutheran Pastor Dietrich Bonheoffer 
is perhaps not on the top of the list of authors for secular German language 
lesson books, but why not use his materials in class? Smith was able to use 
Bonheoffer’s Life Together to teach vocabulary and fluency in addition to 
reflecting on the content of the text. Students in his course practiced vocabulary, 
reading, comprehension, and translation while reflecting on the text’s call to 
care for others and the role of Christians in secular society. 

While using a number of examples from his experience as a professor, 
Smith’s book is applicable to all Christian teachers. His theoretical model of 
Christianly teaching is paired with practical means of implementation. Perhaps 
not a “how to” book for specific lesson ideas in Christian teaching, Smith’s 
book provides thought-provoking, perception-changing, and encouraging 
advice for Christian teachers. LEJ 


Jared Stiek serves as Assistant Professor of Lutheran Education at Concordia University 
Chicago (CUC). He received his undergraduate degree in K-12 vocal and instrumental music 
education and Director of Christian Education (DCE) certification from Concordia University 
Nebraska. Jared has served congregations and schools in Nebraska and Wisconsin as DCE, 
music educator, assistant principal, parish music director and assistant church administrator. 
He completed a Master of Arts in Religion degree at CUC in 2015 and is pursing a PhD in 
Educational Studies at Trinity International University. 
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am certainly the right person to read this book. As a 
i person with little training in Lutheran education, this 

book helped me to understand the diverse nature of our 
Lutheran schools. Compared to the readership of the Lutheran 
Education Journal, I have little prior experience with Lutheran 
education. My interest in it, though genuine, has grown as a 
result of circumstances rather than personal experience within 
the Lutheran school system. I have read this book, in an effort 
to better understand the Lutheran-school concept, to better 
understand the many students I teach who are studying toward 
careers as Lutheran teachers. 

The book has eleven chapters, each a self-contained 
description of a Lutheran school entity notable for its success 
while pursuing something imaginative that at the same time is 
an identifying trait. Ten of the eleven schools are in the USA, 
but an international school is also included and enriches the 
volume. Four of the chapters describe schools in the Midwest, 
Three schools are on the west coast, two on the east coast, and 
one in Colorado. The schools serve a diverse population from 
the lowest socioeconomic echelon to the highest, and they 
approach instruction in a variety of ways from the traditional 
to the progressive to the classical. 

Each chapter of the book covers a school, telling its 
story, assessing its goals and results, and extracting lessons for 
the reader. The authors selection criteria limit the stories to 
success stories, but in the conclusion they note the hesitancy 
with which they described schools for which the circumstances 
could suddenly turn less favorable. The book’s conclusion offers 
25 lessons gleaned from the study of these schools and include 
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admonitions such as: Do not settle for survival, Do not settle for Lutheran icing 
on a public-education cake, and Make teacher accountability and equipping a 
top priority. 

The authors title each chapter with a summary phrase that provides a quick 
review of the eleven institutions discussed in the book. These provide means 
for a quick review of the eleven institutions discussed in the book. First, “Free, 
Family, and Faith Formation” refers to a church-supported ministry. “Bloom 
Where You Are Planted” reveals a school that has remained and adapted in a 
changing neighborhood providing a place of safety and faith education. “Yes, 
We Can” describes the way a secondary school intentionally accommodates 
all manner of needs as required by its over eight hundred students. The school 
is described as a top-tier college preparatory school that works to educate 
in academics and the faith, notably dedicating time to efforts to prevent 
mission drift. 

“A School That Nurtures Innovators and Groundbreakers” refers to 
a school that is unusual in its approach to educational methodology and in 
its admission process. “A School of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness” focuses on 
providing an education focused on these three pursuits, while at the same 
time putting forward its distinctively Lutheran identity and avoiding the false 
impression that what they offer is an “elitist” education. “Pursue your Passion” 
draws the reader’s attention to the school-within-a-school concept. as a way to 
provide personalized, focused learning for students in the final two years of the 
high school experience. 

“The Exponential Power of Association” focuses on elementary schools 
that leverage the business knowledge of the founders to streamline operations in 
seven urban schools while relying on vouchers and meeting the physical needs 
of students. “Lutheran Education on a Global Scale” describes an international 
school that takes advantage of deep resources to provide a top-notch, mission- 
focused school in a restrictive environment. “Lutheran Education Reimagined” 
looks like a “wraparound ministry.” Open Sky Education operates schools 
near Lutheran churches and invites them to provide optional faith-formation 
ministry in the form of after-school programs and summer camps. Though 
students are not required to participate, many do. The authors note here, 
interestingly, that these efforts even substantially contribute to the safety and 
quality of life in the neighborhoods in which they are located. 

“Redefining the High School Experience” examines successful efforts to 
remove the stress of pursuing perfection from its students while maintaining 
its high college-acceptance record. The change occurred alongside the 
implementation of a major online education platform. “Settled between Two 
Rivers, Showing the Way to the Water of Life” concludes the book with the 
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story of a Lutheran school that was founded in 1862. The school is of modest 
size, and not actively pursuing growth in the student body like others, but it is 
healthy and clear in its mission. 

Equally intriguing in Imagine the Possibilities are impressively well-funded 
schools in California or Shanghai and the schools meeting an urgent need, like 
those in Miami, St. Louis, and Milwaukee. Taking the title as a suggestion, I 
begin to imagine the possibilities of where my students might one day teach, 
and have certainly been made more able to picture how the variety of students 
might be matched to such a variety of school environments. Particularly 
interesting are the authors’ own imaginings (p.177) about the possibility of 
Lutheran “micro schools.” Intimate learning environments with major access 
to educational technologies seems an exciting prospect, although I must leave 
it to the educational experts to confirm or dispute that it is as promising as the 
authors suggest. 

The book is quite readable and very positive in tone. Although the 
material presented is by nature anecdotal, it is quite exciting to find so many 
positive anecdotes assembled in one place. Thousands of students are served 
by the schools described in the book in many different ways. The reader is 
encouraged to speculate both about what new ideas might be imagined and 
implemented, and which of the innovations described in the book might be 
replicated elsewhere. Bull and Pingel have succeeded with this book in holding 
up the Lutheran school as a praise-worthy example of a church tradition 
worth continuing because of its attention to the Gospel and service to the 


neighbor. LEJ 
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Words for Thought 


by Kimberly Lavado 


Wandering in the 
Educational Desert 


s easy as it is to tell someone to believe in himself or 

herself, it is not as easy to help them to do so. In order for 

eachers to accomplish desired outcomes it is important 
that they first believe that they can. This is the core of self- 
efficacy and one of the keys to being effective in education, or 
in any enterprise for that matter. Self-efficacy is related to the 
concept of agency, and it influences an individual’s willingness 
to take on risk and to innovate. It allows the individual to 
try something new, even with the risk of failure or only 
moderate success. 

My years as an administrator showed me that it isn’t an 
easy task to help teachers to believe in themselves and in their 
capacity to achieve the outcomes they desire. I failed more than 
I succeeded at helping my teachers believe in themselves, and 
it was frustrating. There is more than sufficient research on 
the topic of teacher self-efficacy and how it impacts student 
achievement, I just didn’t realize at the time that self-efficacy 
was what I should focus teacher professional development 
around in order to develop the faculty. We can know all there 
is to know about subject matter, but without self-efficacy we 
are not likely to succeed in effectively teaching what we know. 
We need to believe in our capacity to help students learn, 
our ability to successfully innovate, and to comprehensively 
manage a classroom as well. 

Why is it so hard for humans to believe in their capacity to 
affect the outcomes they desire? What is it that causes humans to 
listen to the voice of defeat as opposed to the voice of possibility 
and promise? The Israelites wandered in the wilderness much 
longer than they needed to because a group of men failed to 
trust in God and believe, not only in His capacity and power, 
but also in their own individual ability to contribute to the 
effort of settling the new land. 

Our schools need leaders that understand the importance 
self-efficacy plays in teacher effectiveness. School leaders that 
understand self-efficacy’s impact on effectiveness will support 
professional development for their teachers on this and related 
topics. They will encourage self-efficacy as well as model it. 
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Yes, professional development costs money, and schools - especially our 
Lutheran schools - often suffer from lack of funds. Nonetheless, funds must 
be made available to support teacher growth if schools are to dynamically and 
effectively serve students. Teacher self-efficacy must be developed. Professional 
development is one way to make that happen. Developing and supporting 
teacher self-efficacy offers the potential of keeping schools and faculty from 
years of wandering in the educational desert. LEJ 


Dr. Kimberly Lavado is an Assistant Professor of Teacher Education and Lutheran Teacher 
Education coordinator at Concordia University Chicago where she teaches foundational educa- 
tion courses as well as methods courses in Lutheran Vocation, K-12 Spanish, and Middle Grades 
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schools and also as a K-8 Principal before coming to Concordia University Chicago. Dr. Lavado 
has recently been appointed to serve as the Assistant Editor of the Lutheran Education Journal. 
This issue is her debut in that role. 
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Lutheran Education Journal History 


by Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


The Enterprise of Learning 


have always been interested in the history of things. Where 

did things originate? How did something get started? 

When I wrote about the history of the Lutheran Education 
Journal as we introduced a new cover in the last issue, I began 
to wonder about those earlier issues. I have been assured by Dr. 
John Zillman, the immediately-past LEJ Editor, that all of the 
issues, beginning with Volume 1 in 1864-1865, are housed in 
Klinck Memorial Library. 

I recently sent my new Assistant Editor, Dr. Kimberly 
Lavato, on an expedition to the basement archives of Klinck 
to see for ourselves. There they all were! A gracious librarian 
allowed her to take one year of journal articles to her office. 
Wow!! History in her hands!!! (But not for long. We were in 
trouble by the following morning!) 

After a little deep breathing, Kim settled in to some 
archival reading. The entirety of Volume 65 measured 400 
pages. Another wow!!! Kim called to propose the article that 
follows here as the one that would fit our Enterprise-of- 
Learning theme for this issue. Between us, we decided that it 
would be a good article with which to begin our occasional 
publication of historical pieces from past volumes of LE/. 

We have a rich history of education-journal publishing. 
One hundred fifty-five years. More than any other education 
journal in America. Beginning with German and transitioning 
to English. Moving from personal publication to professional 
publication to online publication. With a beginning and 
continuing emphasis on Lutheran Schools and their position 
in schooling in America. 

Beginning as the Das Schulblatt, moving to the Lutheran 
School Journal, and currently published as the Lutheran 
Education Journal, the name may have morphed, the language 
may have changed, but the message is still the same. We are 
serving our students as well as teachers in Lutheran Schools 
across the country. Today our online journal is available, and 
read, around the globe. Praise the Lord for that! 

The article we have selected for our introduction of this 
occasional feature is “The Learning Process” by J.E. Potzger. It 
is nine pages of discussion of how children learn that includes 
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a discussion of motivation, the role of the brain in learning, and other almost- 
contemporary topics. I know nothing of J.E. Potzger except that he was a part 
of the Concordia Teachers College faculty in 1929-1930. 

At that time, the campus was right where we are today, bordered by 
Augusta, Monroe, Bonnie Brae, and Division Streets. Fewer buildings, but 
the same beautiful streets and trees. Faculty living in housing along Monroe 
and Bonnie Brae, provided by Concordia at below-market rent. Three of those 
formerly faculty houses still stand along Monroe Street near Thomas Street. 

And now it’s your turn. Take a breath and begin your exploration of the 
Lutheran School Journal in 1929-1930. And while you are doing that, appreciate 
the fact that in 1929-1930 the LS/ was published in both German and English. 
Stay tuned to find out exactly how that language transition was negotiated over 
the early decades of the 1900s. Right now, just enjoy the work of J.E. Potzger 
and “The Learning Process.” 
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THE LEARNING PROCESS, 197 


aud fret und unumwunden die Treue deg Lehrers, die Serrlidfeit, 
aber auch die Schwere feines Amtes, feine Liebe gu den Rindern, ohne 
gu jhmeideln, mit fhlichten Worten sffentlig anerfennt. C38 tft ang 
jebr vorteilhaft für da3 Wohl der Shule, wenn in Sugendvereinen 
Hie und da die jungen Qeute darauf aufmerfjam gemadt werden, 
iweld) eine fdftliche Erziehung fie in der driftlichen Shule genoffen 
haben und dah fie ihrer daher aud) in danfbarer Liebe gedenfen 
jollten. Cine jehr gottgefallige Weife, diefe ihre Liebe fund3utun, 
fonnte darin beftehen, dağ fie mithelfen, dak Shiler nicht nur auf 
unjere ebrerjeminare gejandt, fondern durd thre Beiträge and 
unterftiigt werden. p (SHtuh folgt.) 
The .Learning Process. 
By J. E. POTZGER. 





We are living in an age of research. Science has laid open 
to inspection the powers of the electron, microscopes have made 
“worlds” visible through a 1,900x magnification, and psychologists 
have even attempted to dissect fleeting thought and to lay bare the 
functions of the mind. 

The mind and its functions are rather difficult to observe as 
such for study. The physical side of the seat of thought does not 
reveal the secret of the abstract reality, thought; so the functions 
of the mind must be observed by the indirect method in the obser- 
vation of its reactions. The knowledge of the thought processes is 
therefore one of more or less hypothetical nature. Nevertheless we 
must admit that psychology, or the science dealing with conscious 
processes and their relationship to the behavior of man, has done 
much to give teachers a better understanding of the most advan- 
tageous methods to develop mental functions. 

The mind, as we classify it, is the sum total of the continuous 
‘stream of sensations, perceptions, memories, thoughts, feelings, and 
other sorts of conscious processes which are going on within us. 
Conscious processes cannot be properly understood without taking 
bodily processes into account. Cameron points out an interesting 
factor in the study of psychology; he says: “We often speak of 
brain processes as if they were identical with mental processes, and 
our thoughts are said to be in the head. It must be remembered, 
however, that a mental process is a unique sort of fact, quite dif- 
ferent from the physical brain processes. It occurs in the head only 
in the sense that it depends on brain processes that take place there.” 

The learning process is an external as well as an internal pro- 
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cedure. Why, for instance, does the lack of the sense of hearing 
eliminate thoughts dealing with sound from the consciousness of 
such an individual? Simply because the external influence is want- 
ing to form internal reflections. Learning is but an interpretation 
of the influences having bearing upon an individual, and these 
interpretations will never be identical with two persons, even though 
the influences be the same. 

James says that, even though two persons do the same thing, 
the scenery along the road to their imagination is a widely dif- 
fering one. 

Before we therefore consider the learning process itself, let us 
stop a moment to consider the physiological phase of learning, the 
“machinery” by which and through which we learn. 


A. The Physical Side of Learning. 

The psychological phase of man is one of the most marvelous 
handiworks of the Creator. It is estimated that the human body 
is capable of 11,000 million neural connections. We will all admit 
that a few more or less as probable error would hardly make a great 
difference. At any rate, what we confess in the few words in the 
First Article of the Creed: “I believe that God has given me body 
and soul... my reason, and all my senses,” is in reality a complex 
network of nerves of unlimited possibilities which staggers human 
reason itself. 

James says in his Psychology, Briefer Course, page Y: “So far 
as possible, then, we are to study states of consciousness in corre- 
lation with their probable neural (nerve) conditions. Now, the 
nervous system is well understood to-day to be nothing but 
a machine for receiving impressions and discharging reactions. 
preservative to the individual and his kind.” 

While our muscles and bones play a part in the learning cycle, 
they are only a path to behavior, a means through which the 
nervous system operates. Destroy the optic nerve, and no stimulus 
will enter the brain through such an eye. Paralyze the nerves to 
the arm, and the muscles will no longer record or respond. Cameron 
says: “The nervous system is a mechanism for connecting sensitive 
parts of the body with muscles, so that the individual’s behavior 
may be made in relation to what is happening in its environment.” 

Anatomically, therefore, the nervous system falls into three 
main divisions : — 

1. The fibers which carry currents inward ; 

2. The organs of central redirection of currents; 

3. The fibers which carry currents outward. 
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In other words, the nervous system consists of spinal cord, 
brain, and nerves (neurons), which carry sensations inward and 
reactions to the impulses outward to all parts of the body. 

When we speak of learning, we refer to influences which have 
bearing upon the behavior of the individual; and behavior in its 
final analysis is merely muscular action, sometimes simple, at other 
times complex, and sometimes movement is lacking entirely. 
Muscles do not act of their own accord, as was mentioned before, 
but they respond in relation to the sensitive part of the body. The 
entire surface of the body is sensitive to objects coming in contact 
with it. Higher animals and man have specialized sense-organs 
(sight, hearing, etc.) to gather impressions from ether waves and 
air waves. 

Like all organic forms of life the nervous system consists of 
cells. The nerve cells are called neurons. These cells differ from 
other cells in that their bodies are elongated by branching fibers. 
These branching fibers come into loose contact with the fibers of 
other neurons. The contact point is called synapse. The fibers do 
not grow together, but form only a great network of loosely joining 
branches. Neurons never act independently, but only in conjunc- 
tion with other neurons. 

When a stimulus enters through one of the sense organs, it 
travels from neuron to neuron to its destination, one of the central 
stations, spinal cord or cerebral cortex (brain). The result will be 
an outward-going impulse, which will cause muscular response. 
As these stimuli travel over the neural network, they form a path, 
or establish connections between a set of neurons which with a like 
stimulus will respond more readily. 

The circuit from impression to motor activity is known as 
sensorimotor arc. There are two types of sensorimotor arcs.’ One 
is a relatively simple type, in which the nervous impulses do not’ 
pass the cerebral cortex, but are confined to the level of the 
spinal cord. 

The other one is a much more complex type, in which the 
impulses pass through the cerebral cortex. 

Type one takes care of the so-called reflex actions, where paths 
have been joined in the neurons by inheritance and which respond 
without special thought. We jump out of the path of an approach- 
ing car; a fly is brushed off the face as it alights; we duck our 
head as something flies in our direction, etc. The actions are con- 
trolled by the spinal cord, and no conscious effort is required. 
Besides these control nerves the spinal cord has a large number 
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of fibers which act as carriers of stimuli to the cerebral cortex, 
from where the motor activity will be directed. Hach sense has 
a special localized area in the cortex. (For a fine detailed descrip- 
tion see Cameron, Psychology and the School, p. 17.) 

From the sensory arcs the impulses pass to the motor arcs 
through a so-called association area in the cortex and then to the 
muscle. Consciousness is seemingly only present when impulses 
pass through the brain, and this factor gives the brain its signifi- 
cance as the organ of intelligence. According to Cameron, “the 
brain, or cerebral hemispheres, represents the physiological basis 
for the learning process.” 

The large size of the brain is the outstanding outward differ- 
ence between the brain of man and that of animals. God has thus. 
made possible the marvelous mental development of a human being ; 
even the mentality of an idiot is still superior to that of an animal. 

The lower sensorimotor arcs function at or soon after birth; 
they are fixed, inherited functions, and we can do nothing to train 
them, but the cerebral areas are plastic, unconnected; God has 
given them as highly sensitized plates, upon which man is to write 
his life. Millions of neural connections can be made, all depend- 
ing upon the influences which will be brought to bear upon the 
individual. 

Many animals are almost as adept at birth as their adult 
parents, but their development is almost closed, they are what they 
ever can be already at birth. The gift of the marvelous possibility- 
pregnant plastic cerebral material in a human infant makes a long 
period of infancy necessary; the unorganized neural connections 
make education a demand. 

In the light of this scientific truth, what a tremendous chal- 
lenge to parents to give their children a Christian education, so 
that love of God may be inscribed anew upon the “life pages” of 
a plastic nervous record, which might exert its influence upon all. 
later chapters in this book of the life of an immortal soul! 


B. The Theory of Learning. 

It is a diffieult matter to mention in a short essay all the com- 
plex factors which are a part of the learning process. Pyle, in 
Nature and Development of Learning Capacity, says: “Learning 
is a process of connecting. In habit formation we are establishing 
connections between responses and their stimuli. In knowledge- 
getting we are establishing connections between ideas.” The 
strength of these connections will depend on the strength of the 
attentive consctousness. 
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As already stated in Part A, we gain a knowledge of the world 
about us through the senses, the sensation is transferred to the 
cerebral cortex, and so we become conscious of objects. In adult 
consciousness these sensations never stand alone. If our optic 
nerves record the sensation of the fountain pen on the desk, we are 
conscious of a group of sensations, such as the color of the pen, its 
roundness, its smoothness, the name of the manufacturer, etc. This 
fusion of sensations into one is called perception. In this way 
meaningful interpretations are being given to sensations. The 
meaning may be wide or narrow, according to the past experiences 
which have bearing upon the sensation. James says it depends on 
the “scenery along the way.” In this manner we build up our 
perception of space, time, etc. 

Some psychologists call the assimilating of new experiences 
with the accumulated old perceptions, apperception. Since new 
experiences are always interpreted in the light of old experiences, 
it is quite important that a teacher ascertain whether or not chil- 
dren have the proper background for the new experiences he will 
present to them. City children frequently have no understanding 
of natural objects. The essayist found that seventy-five per cent. 
of his class had never tasted honey. And how many comparisons 
are not made as to the qualities of honey! A child that had seen 
a pot of ferns for the first time called it a pot of green feathers. 
A father had taken his young child to the Field Museum, and he 
had hoped that the child might gather a great deal of information 
from the numerous objects on display. When they had reached 
home, the father asked with expectancy what had interested the 
child most, and to his disappointment the child replied, “Didn’t 
they have a wonderful big door-mat in that hall ?” 

Man, however, is not bound to sensations and perceptions only 
for his learning process; the mind may construct without present 
stimulation of sense organs, simply by recalling former experiences. 
This process is called memory. The memory images may be an 
exact reproduction of former experiences, or they may be recon- 
structed and embellished to suit the individual’s fancy by the power 
which we call imagination. Through memory, or profiting by past 
experiences, man is master of future events and becomes indepen- 
dent of his environment. 

Mental images usually occur with experiences with which they 
have been associated, and experiences associated usually recur asso- 
ciated as one or the other is revived. “Much of what is known as 
learning consists in the formation of associations.” This connecting 
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process assumes still wider significance when we classify a thing in 
thought, probably placing it in a group which is made up of objects 
unlike the object under observation. So the word table is a classifi- 
cation of objects which are widely differing as to appearance and 
material of construction. This thought process is called conception. 
It is a sort of word imagery. One associates with the word all the 
experience which plays around table and will change as experience 
broadens. Conceptions should not be hastily formed, but children 
should be led to prove carefully. Conception plays an important 
part in our religious instruction. The child must get the proper 
conception of its own being, of its utter depravity, and of the way 
to salvation. 

One of the main functions of teaching is to train children to 
think. Instinct and habit govern most of our acts in every-day life 
situations, so that we do little reflective thinking. Thinking con- 
sists in linking series of ideas, which group about a central purpose. 
This mental process involves especially the imagination. Cameron 
points out five steps which are involved in reflective thinking : — 

1. A perplexing situation, which causes a feeling of difficulty. 

2. Noting clearly the source and nature of the difficulty. 

3. Formation of various ideas which may possibly solve the 
difficulty. 

4. A consideration of what the results would be if these various 
ideas were accepted. 

5. Additional observation and (sometimes) experiment leading 
to the acceptance of one of the ideas and the rejection of the others. 

Of all the intellectual processes there is none more important 
than reflective thinking. Only when one has fought his own mental 
battles, will an answer be truly convincing. It was reflective think- 
ing and prayer which made Luther the bold fighter, who faced all 
the world powers and those of hell unflinchingly. Great care must 
be exercised in giving assignments in this day, where the schools 
suffer the prosperity of text-books, lest children slavishly follow the 
text without reliving the problems, memorize facts instead of letting 
themselves be stimulated to reflective thinking. By thoughts man 
rules over the world as God has directed him to do. All the things 
which add to the comfort of our lives: the giant buildings, arti- 
ficial light, radio, machinery of all description, the works of art, 
books and music, cathedrals with their heavenward pointing spires, 
were once thought. 


Let us strive to teach our children to THINK. 
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C. Factors Influencing Learning. 

“Most psychological facts concerning the learning process 
center in one way or other about attention.” (Pyle.) 

Attention focuses the powers of the brain upon a preferred 
sensation and for the time being excludes all others. Attention is 
not a special power, but rather a phase of consciousness. The brain 
unifies or synthesizes the vast flow of stimuli; in order to do this 
efficiently, a selection is made. Attention makes this selection. 
Pyle seems to infer that attention is the factor which makes a good 
or a poor learner. He says: “The focalizing, facilitating, and 
inhibiting functions of the brain doubtless underlie general intel- 
ligence and general learning capacity. The brain of the good 
learner is selective, while the brain of the poor learner is not ser- 
‘viceable; the energies are wasted among many processes.” A good 
learner concentrates, while a poor learner cannot stick to a task. 
A good learner has a richer individual experience to bring to bear 
upon new impressions; he sees similarity, he sees the important 
thing in an issue, which go unnoticed by the poor learner, who thus 
wastes his energies. 

While learning in the early part of a child’s life is made neces- 
sary by the practical needs which confront him, there enter into 
later life other driving forces, which facilitate learning. Curiosity 
is one of these impelling forces benefiting the learning process. 
The play instinct, feelings, and emotions are other impelling forces 
of consciousness which inhibit or aid the focus of attention upon 
a stimulus. Every sensation is colored by feelings and emotions, 
many of which need curbing; and the Bible enumerates in no 
uncertain tone which of the emotions and thoughts are of a sinful 
nature. When psychologists declare that hate, lust, and selfishness 
are the most deep-seated inherited emotions, they echo the doctrine 
of original sin: “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” 

A right conception of the sums of the two tables of the Law 
and the sacrificing, saving love of Christ will be the only medium 
of instruction to place the emotions in proper bounds. 

A pleasant school atmosphere, the sunshine of a smile, and an 
attitude of loving helpfulness will facilitate the learning process 
with your children through the feeling of pleasure. 

The lasting qualities of an impression will correlate with the 
strength of the attentive consciousness. A clear attention will form 
strong bonds of connections, while vague consciousness will leave 
little or no trace of the impression. 
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The most primitive and common procedure to learn is through 
the trial-and-error method. Repeated failures with slight modifica- 
tions finally result in improvement. There would be no progress 
if we were to resort to this method entirely. The teacher should 
make use of the stored facts of generations past to eliminate un- 
necessary trials. Cross cuts to connections should be made, and 
confidence must be instilled in the pupil through the power he has 
gained; for confidence is a power to facilitate the process of 
acquisition. 

In the final analysis the training must establish in the child 
right habits of attention and right habits of thinking; for habit is 
the controlling power of most of our activities in later life. Habit 
is a result of the learning process. It is the establishing of paths 
of little resistance through certain groups of neurons by repeated 
use of the same stimulus. In other words, it consists in the estab- 
lishment of perfect neural connections through repeated doing until 
performance becomes subconscious. 

As our thought processes “ride” in our physical self, the phys- 
ical well-being naturally adds to an unobstructed mental function. 
Pure and abundant blood is a prime requirement for efficient 
thought processes; for the neurons, like all other cells, draw their 
nourishment, energy, and power of growth from the blood; and 
as the blood needs abundant oxygen to restore itself, an abundance 
of fresh air would necessarily be the first requirement of a room 
where the process of learning is to be carried on. 

When the body becomes clogged with waste from the nerves 
and muscles in use, there results a lessened ability to work; we 
call it fatigue. It means that the waste matter makes energy un- 
available. Rest, change of activity, and abundance of sleep at 
night are antidotes to counteract fatigue. 

This is in a sweeping outline a survey of the factors that are 
involved in the learning process. I will add only the eight points 
which Book lists as those showing the function of the teacher in 
the learning process of his pupils: — 

“The teacher can — 

“1. Help pupils to overcome difficulties as they appear; 

“2. Help pupils to discover the best methods of study and 
work; 

“3. See that pupils use the most economic methods in forming 
habits ; 

“4. Minimize the formation of interfering tendencies; 
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“5. Help pupils to organize and assimilate details-ima nat- 
ural way; 


“6. Make hygienic and environmental conditions of learning 
favorable ; 

“7. Develop in pupils an attitude of permanent interest in 
work; 

“8. Provide special incentives to effort.” 

To these I will add that the teacher should inspire. 

Ours is a great task, full of tremendous obligations; for we 
deal with lives, where mistakes made are continuous. May we 
prayerfully enclose our pupils in our love and strive to pattern 
them after the true Model, of whom it is said, Luke 2,52: “And 
Jesus increased in wisdom ... and in favor with God and man.” 
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A Final Word 
S ince I will retire in July 2019, these last three columns 


will be my final messages in the Lutheran Education 

Journal. | write to a community of people that I love and 
cherish — educators. Men and women who dedicate their lives 
to the students that the Lord gives them. Professionals who 
focus their service to Christ by becoming servants to students 
and their families. Colleagues whom I am unworthy to call 
“colleagues” but who still do me the honor of allowing me to 
serve alongside of them. 

As I write this, I cannot help but reflect on last weekend 
when I attended three basketball games. Now, I love to sit in 
the student section and, as I did, I looked at the faces of my 
students. Those faces were all different. Young women and 
young men filled the bleachers as they came together from 
widely diverse backgrounds. And yet here they were together, 
each with his or her own story, dreams, challenges and gifts. I 
marveled at the creativity of our Lord and His grace that I get 
to be a part of their lives. 

Colleagues, take a moment and look at the faces of your 
students. See the beauty of amazing young lives that God 
has brought to your classroom. Know who they are — unique 
creations of the God of Genesis 1-2 and the objects of the 
overwhelming love of the same God of John 3:16. Rejoice in 
each one of them — both the most easy-to-love student and the 
most-difficult student alike. They are precious to our creating 
and redeeming Lord. Just as you and I are. 

You are teachers, and that is high calling and privilege. 
When I was a seminarian, we were trained to “teach the 
faithful, reach the lost and care for all.” That is the definition 
of a servant of Jesus Christ, and it is as much the definition 
of a teacher as it is a pastor. In this complex and spiritually 
broken modern world, no one is better positioned to be that 
servant of Jesus than the teacher in the classroom. Pray for your 
students and pray with them. Share the love of God with the 
child whose home is suddenly broken. Embrace the young girl 
who finds herself with child and has no idea how to deal with 
what that means. Love the student that may not even know 
what love is all about. 
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Earlier I called you “colleagues” but you are more than that. You are my 
sisters and brothers, my partners in the Gospel. As I move into “retirement” at 
the close of this academic year, know that means only that my place of ministry 
will change. We have much to do this year and I am at your side, joining you 
as your fellow servant. Together we stand in awe at the Sacrifice of Calvary 
and in speechless wonder at an empty tomb. Together we rejoice that the very 
assurance of Jesus we share with students is also our assurance. “You are mine — 
I have called you by name. Your sin is removed and eternity is yours. I am with 
you always, even to the ends of the earth.” Soli Deo Gloria! LEJ 
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